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ESS A XL 



Of the different Species ^Philosophy. 

MORAL philofophy, or the fdence of 
human nature, may be treated after tv^'o 
different manners ; each of which has its 
peculiar merit, and may contribute to the 
entertainment, infbudion, and reformation of man« 
kind. The one confiders man chiefly as bom for 
adlion ; and as infHienc'd in his aftions by taAf and 
fentimtat-; purfning one jobjedi; an^T avoiding' ano- 
ther, according to the.vsdue; which th^fe objedU 
feem to poflefs, and accovcling t<n*the ligKvin which 
theypreient themfehres. ;Vil-tae, of^li •ohitfls, is 
the moft valoable and lovsly*^: and ' atcqi^luigly this 
{pedes of philofophers paint hef in the moil amiable 
coloBjrs, borrowing all helps from poetry and elo« 
^aence, and treating their fubjedl in an eafy and ob- 
vious manner, fach as is beft fitted to pleafe the vc&>aw. 
gijiation, and engage die aSc6doi\i. T\we^ ^0^^^ x^^ 
Vol. JL A ^'^'^ 
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inoft ftriking obfervations and inftances from-com. 
mon life ; place oppofite characters in a proper cos- 
traft ; and alloring us into the paths of virtoe, by tht 
views of glory and happinefs, diredl our ftept in 
thefe paths, by the foundeft precepts and moft il- 
luftrioui examples. They make us fed the diffe- 
rence betwixt vice and virtue ; they excite and regu- 
late our fentiments ; and fo they can but bend our 
hearts to the love of probity and true hononr, they 
think, that they have folly attained the end of dt 
their labours. 



Tmb other fpedesof philofophers treat man ra- 

• 

ther as areafonable than an adive being, and endea- 
Tour to form his onderftanding more than cultivate 
his manners. They regard mankind as a fubjed of 
flpeculation i and with a narrow fcmtiny examine 
himi?9 nature, in order to find thofe principles, 
which ra^atepur lindei;4andings, excite our fenti. 
nents, and n^aRe us appro^ge. oc blame any particular 
•b|ed, a{lit)ti, <bf' Ijehayi^r. 'They think it a re- 
proacH^Sdl I?tef^{ufe^ that philofophy fhould not 
yet haV^ fixt, b^On^^nj^overfy , the foundation of 
morals, reafoning, and "tridcifm ; and (hould for 
ever talk of truth and falfhood, vice and virtue, 
beauty and deformity, without being able to deter- 
mine the fource of thefe diftindUons. While they 
Attempt this arduous talk, they are deter'd by no 

dua. 



Of the different Species of Philosophy. 3 
di£calties ; but proceeding from particolar inflancet 
to general principles, they ftill pufh on their enqui- 
ries to principles more general, and reft not fatisf/^d 

till they arrive at thofe original principles, by which, 
in every fcience, all human curiofitymufl be bounded. 
Tho' their fpeculadons feem abflra£l and even unintel- '* 
Egible to common readers, they pleafe themfelves 
with the approbation of the learned and the wife s 
and think themfelves fufficiently compenfated for th* 
labours of their whole lives, if they can difcover 
fome hidden truths, which may contribute to the inr 
firudUon of pofterity. 

^ I s certain, that the eafy and obvious philofopbjr 
9Ni\\ always, with the generality of mankind, have 
the preference to the accurate and abidrufe; and by 
jnany will be recommended, not only as more agree. 
able, but more ufeful than the other. It enters moNs 
into common life ; moulds the heart and afiediens ; 
and, by touching thofe principles, which a£taat# 
men, reforms their condu£l, and brings them nearer 
that model of pertedion, which it defcrlbes. On 
the contrary, the abfb-ufe philofophy, being founded 
on a turn of mind, which cannot enter into bu£nelt ' 
and action, vaniihes when the philofopher leaves the 
ihade and comes into open day ; nor caft its precepts 
and principles eafily retain any influence over our oc^^- 
dud and behaviour. The feeUnjj^ ot o^ l^teci\BL'c&wV& , 

A 2 ^^ 
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:' the agiations of our paflioiu. th« Vjehemence of 

aScdiona, difiipate til itt concliifi^^,' «nd ret 
the profound philofopher to a mEritTplcbciui. ' ' 

' ' ' 74i^^'°i>t°Abc ^"f<^'^'^> tljntth^oftdura 

.■■^J;._"|»lwdl.asjiiftefl famchai been acquir'J- bv the-, 

■". :' v:-^^finlbfopliy, and that abftraA reartH^iiri;;-i«^ Tiitfi 

,. to-haveenjoy'd only a momentary "rtpoii^ion,' f 

the taijri^e or ignorance of their own ag£, but J 

, nQt'.lieir able to fupport (heir'Trii own with n 

': ^. iqmt^S^pofierJ^. Tis eafy for: i^fijuod pi 

- , ■ fot>hnt<t commit a millake in his fiJlrfile reaftiqifl: 

', .' and dae^iftkke U the necetTary ^nLrest df ^pt 

■ ■ lirhite hp'pnfliesoiijiii confeqiiei^wsv ahd" is hot 

tei?d from embi^eiag any coniiltiJibii, ' by its un^ 

' ttppcBTance, or i« contradiftion to popular opin 

But a philofopher, who propofes only toVeprefent 

>:,- commolt fcnfe of mankind in mpre^'heautiful 

^, . ■ more engaging colours, if by areidcot Ke comijii 

tl> '^ miftakd, goes no farther ; but renewing his apj 

tti''V W coniiiiotl fenfe, and the natural fcntimcnii of- 

■■■T^;!: mind, returns into the right path,' and (ecaraij 

■^■'X- felf from any dangerous illufions. The fame 

^■'':-;CicA^ flporiflies-at prefent ; but that cPA-i^cik.k 

, terly-deca^'d. La Bmjerr paffes the feia, and' 

^'iiWfi&ft'iiw reputation : But the glory of ^ 

iritiM-it coofin'd to his own nation and to hi's 't 

'n- ,;: ■■'■k 
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age. And Jddifony perhaps, will be read with plea* 
fure, when Locke fhall be entirely forgotten. 

The mere philofopher is a char after which is 
commonly but little acceptable in the world, as be- 
ing fuppos'd to contribute nothing either to the ad- 
vantage or pleafure of fociety ; while he lives remote 
from communication with mankind, and is wrapt up 
in principles and notions equally remote from their 

\ 

compreheniion. On the other hand, the mere ig- 
norant is ftill more defpis'd ; nor is any thing e- 
fleem'd a furer fign of an illiberal genius, in an age 
and nation where the fciences Hourilh, than to be 
entirely void of all tafle and relifh for thofe noble en. 
tertainments. The mod perfeft charafter is fuppos'd 
to lie betwixt thofe extremes ; retaining an equal 
ability and taile for books, company, and builnefs ; 
preferving in converfation that difcernment and de- 
licacy which arife from polite letters ; and in bufi- 
nefs, that probity and accuracy which are the natu- 
ral refult of a juft philofophy. In order to difFufe 
and cultivate fo accomplifh'd a charadler, nothing can 
be, more ufeful than compofitions of the eafy ftylc 
and manner, which draw not too much from life 
require no deep application or retreat to be compre- 
hended, and fend back the lludent among mankind 
full of noble fentiments and wife precepts, appli« 
cable to every emergence of human life. • B^ xski^-vsi'^ 

A3 ^"t 
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of fach compofitions, virtue becomes amiable, fcienct 
agreeable, company inflru<Slive» and retirement cn- 
, tertaining. 

Ma k is a reafonable being ; and as fuch, receives 
from fcience his proper food and noarifhment : Bnt 
fo narrow are the bounds of human anderftanding. 
that little fatisfa£lion can be hop*d for in this par- 
ticular, either from the extent or fecurity of his ac« 
quifitions. Man is a fociable, no lefs than a reafon- 
able being : But neither can he always enjoy com- 
pany agreeable and amufing, or preferve the proper 
relifh of them. Man is alfo an a£live being ; and 
from that difpofition^ as well as from the varioas ne- 
' ceflities of human life, moil fubmit to bufinefs and 
occupation : But the mind requires fome relaxation^ 
and cannot always fupport its bent to care and in- 
dufby. It feems, then, that nature has pointed out 
a mixt kind of life as moft fuitable to human race» 
and fecretly admonifh*d them to allow none of thefe 
biases to draw too much, fo as to incapacitate them 
for other occupations and entertainments. Indulge 
your paffion for fcience, fays fhc, but let your fcience 
be human, and fuch as may have a dire£t reference 
to adion and fociety. Abftrufe thought and pro- 
found refearches I prohibit, and will fcverely punifh, 
by the penfive melancholy which they introduce, by 
the cndlefc uncertainty in which they involve you 
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and by the cold reception which your pretended dif- 
coveries will meet with, when communicated. Be 
a philofopher ; but, amidft all your philofophy, be 
ftill a man. 

Were the generality of mankind contented \b 
prefer the eafy philofophy to the abfirad and pro. 
found, without throwing any blame or contempt on 
the latter, it might not be improper, perhaps, to 

* 

comply with this general opinion, and allow every 
man to enjoy, without oppofition, his own tafie and 
fentiment. But as the matter is often carry *d farther, 
even to the abfolute rejefling all profound reafonings 
•r wbat is commonly caird metafb^cs, we (hall now 
proceed to confider what can reafonably be pleaded 
in their behalf. 

We may begin with obferving, that one confide* 
rable advantage which refults from the accurate and 
abflraft philofophy, is, its fubferviency to the eafy 
and humane ; which, without the former, can never 
attain a fufHcient degree of exadlnefs in its fentiments, 
precepts, or reafonings. All polite letters are no- 
thing hut pi^ures of human life in various attitude^ 
and fituations; and infpire us with different fenti- 
ments of praife or blame, admiration. or ridicule, ac. 
cording to the qualities of the objedl which they fet 
before us. An artiH mufl be better qualify'd to fac- 
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ceed m this undertaking, who, befides a delicatt 
taftc and a quick apprehenfion, poffefTcs an accurate 
knowledge of the internal fabric, the operations of 
the underilanding, the workings of the paflions, and 
the various fpecies of fentiment, which difcriminate 
vice and virtue. However painful this inward fearch 
or enquiry may appear, it becomes, in fome mea- 
fure, requifite to thofe, who would defcribe with 
fuccefs^the obvious arid outward appearances of *Iife 
and manners. The anatomift prefents to the ^ye the 
mod hideous and difagreeable objects ; but his fcience 
is highly ufeful to the painter in delineating even a 
Venus or ab Helen. While the latter employs all the 
richefl colours of his art, and gives his figures the 
moil graceful and engaging airs ; he muft ftill carry 
his attention to the inward flruQure of the haman 
body, the pofition of the mufdes, tVe fabric of the 
bones, and the ufe and figure of every part or or- 
gan. Accuracy is, in every cafe, advantageous to 
beauty, and juft reafoning to delicate fentiments. 
In vain would we exalt the one, by depreciating the 
other. 



\ 



Besides, we may obferve, in every art or pro- 
feilion, even thofe which moft concern life or a^on, 
that a fpirit of accuracy, however acquired, carries 
all of them nearer their perfedlion, and renders them 
more fubfervient to the interests of fociety. And 
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tho^ a philofopher may live remote fi^om bufinefs and 
employment, the genius of philofophy, if carefully 
cultivated by feveral, muft gradually diffufe itfelf 
thro' the whole fociety, and beftow a fimilar corredt- 
nefs on every art and calling. The politician will 
acquire greater foreiight and fubtilty, in the fubdl- 
viding and ballancing of power ; t^e lawyer more 
method and finer principles in his reafonings ; and 
the general more regularity in his difcipline, and 
more caution in his plans and operation. The (la- 
bility of modern governments above the antient, aj^ 
the accuracy of modern philofophy, have 4mprov'd, - 
and probably will ftill improve, by iimilar gradations. 

Were there no advantage to be reap'd from thefe 
ftudies beyond the gratification of an innocent curi- 
ofity, yet ought not even this to be defpis'd ; as being 
one accefllon to thofe few fafe aad harmlefs pleafures 
which are beftow'd on human race. The fwceteft 
and moft inofFeniive path of l;fe leads thro' the ave- 
nues of fcience and learning ; and whoever can either 
remove any obflrudlions in this way, or open up any 
new profped, ought fo far to be efleem'd a benefac- 
tor to mankind. And tho' thefe refearches nray ap- 
pear painful and fatiguing, *tts with fome minds as 
with fome bodies, which, being endowed with vi- 
gorous and florid health, require fevere exercife, and 
reap a pleafure from what, to the geacialvVj ^"l tcs.-^^- 
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kind, may feem burthenibme and laborioos. Obfca. 
nty, indeed, is painful to the mind as well as to tht 
eye ; bat to bring ligbt from obfcarity, by whatever 
labour, muft needA be delightful and rejoicing. 

But tluf obfcurity, in the profound and abftrad 
philofophy, is ohjedled to, not only as painful and. 
difagreeable, but as the inevitable fource of nncer- 
tainty and error. Here indeed lies the jufteft and 
raoft plaufible objection againft a confiderable part of 
metaphyfics, that they are not properly a fcience, 
but arife either from the fruitlefs efforts of human va- 
nity, which would penetrate into fubje6ts utterly in- 
acceiiible to the underflanding, or from the craft of 
popular fuperftitionsy which, being unable to defend 
themfelves on fair ground, raife thefe intangling 
brambles to cover and protefl their weaknefs. Chac'd 
from the open country, thefe robbers fly into the fo- 
reft, and lie in wait to break in upon every unguard- 
ed avenue of the mind, and overwhelm it with reli- 
gious fears and prejudices. The (louteft antagQ. 
nift, if he remits his watch a moment, is oppreft . 
And many, thro' cowardice and folly, open the 
gates to the enemies, and willingly receive them 
with reverence and fubmiflion, as tbeir legal fove- 
reigns. 

Bvr 
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But is this a juil caufe why philofophcrs ihould 
defift from fach refearches, and leave fuperftidon 
fkill in pofleflion of her retreat ? Is it not reafonable 
to draw a dired contrary condafion, and perceive 

> 

the neceiTity of carrying the war into the moft fecret 
receflbs of the enemy ? In vain do we hope^ that 
meD> from frequent difappointments, will at laft a- 
bandon.if^ch airy fciences, and difcover the proper 
province of human reafon. For befides, that many 
perfons find too fenfible an intereft in perpetually re- 
calling fuch topics; befides this^ I fay, the motive 
of blind defpair can nev^r reafonably have place in 
the Sciences ; fince, however unfuccefsful former at- 
tempts may have prov'd, there is ftili room to hope, 
that the indufby, good-fortune, or improved faga- 
city of fucceeding gcfnerations may reach difcaveries 
unknown to former ages. Each adventurous genius 
will ftill leap at the arduous prize, and find himfelf 
Simulated, rather than difcourag'd, by the failures of 
his predece/Tors ; while he hopes, that the glory of 
atchieving fo hard an adventure is referved for him 
alone. The only method of freeing learning, at 
once, from thefe abfhufe queftions, is to enquire fe- 
rioufly into the nature of human underftanding, and 
fhew, froiti an exad analyfis of its powers and capa* 
city, that it is, by no means, fitted for fuch remote 
and abflrufe fubjedls. We muft fubmit to this fa- 
tigue, in order to live at eafe «vti iSx.«t \ Kx^^^ t&x^ 

A 6 ^'^- 
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cultivate true metayhyfics with fome care, in order 
to defboy the falfe and adulterate. Indolence,which, 
to fome perfons, affords a fafeguard againft this de- 
ceitful philofophy, is, with others, over-ballanc*d by 
curiofity ; and defpair, which, at fome moments, 
prevails, may give place afterwards to (anguine hopes 
and expedations. Accurate and jnft reafoning^is the 
only catholic remedy, £tted for all per(bas and all 
difpofitions, and is alone able to fubvert that abftrofe 
philofophy and' metaphyfical jargon, which, being 
mixt up with popular fuperllition, renders it, in' a 
manner, impenetrable to carelefs reafoners, aad|^T€S 
it the air of fcience and wifdom. 

Besides this advantage ofreje£ling, after deliberate 
enquiry, the mod uncertain and difagreeable part of 
learning, there are many pofitive advantages, which 
refuh from an accurate fcrutiny into the powers and 
faculties of human nature. 'Tis remarkable concern- 
ing the operations of the mind, that tho* moil inti- 
mately prefent to us, yet whenever they become the 
objeft of reflection, they feem involv'd in obfcurity, 
nor pan the eye readily find thofe lipes and boundaries, 
which difcrirainate and diftinguifh them. The objects 
are too fine to remain long in the fame afpedl or fitu- 
ation ; and mufl be apprehended, in an inftant, by a 
fuperior fubtilty and penetration, deriv'd from natm-e, 
and improved by habit and reflcdtion. It becomes. 
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thereforej no inconfiderable part of fcience barely to 
know the different operations of the mind, to fepa* 
rate them from each other^ to clafs them under their 
proper diviflons, and to corre^ all that Teeming dif- 
order, in which they lie involved, when made the ob- 
ject of reflection and enquiry. This tafk of order- 
ing and diflinguifhing, which has no merit, when per- 
iform'd with regard to external bodies, the objects of 
our fenfes, rifes in its value, when diredled towards 
the operations of the mind, in proportion to the dif- 
ficulty, an^ labour, which we meet with in perfortn- 
ing it. And if we can go no farther than this mental 
geography or delineation of the diflin^ parts and 
powers of the mind, Ms at lead a fatisfadUon to go fo ~ 
far I and the more contemptible this fcience may ap* 
pear (and it is by no means contemptible) the more 
contemptible flill mud the ignorance of it appear, in 
all pretenders to learning and philofophy. • 

Nor can there remain any fufpicion, that this fci- 
ence is uncertain and chimerical ; unlefs we fhould en- 
tertain fuch a fcepticifm as is entirely fubveriive of all 
fpeculation, and even adlion. It cannot be doubted, 
that the mind is endowed with feveral powers and fa« 
culties, that thefe powers are totally diilinCl from 
each o^er^ that what is really didinCt to the imme- 
diate perception may be diilinguiih'd by refledlion ; 

and confequently» that (here is a txadx «sx4 ^-^^^^^ 
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in aQ propofitions on this fubjedty and a trnth and 
falfhood, which lies not beyond the compafs of ha« 
man underftanding. There avemany obvious di- 
^fiin^ons of this kindj foch fia thoie betwixt the*will 
and onderftandingt die imagination and paffions^ 
which fall witlun the comprehenfion of every bomaa 
creature ; and the finer and more philofophical di- 
ftin&ions are no lefs real and certain, tho' more diffi- 
cult to be comprehended. Some inftances^ efpeciaUy 
late ones, of fuccefs in thefe enquiries, may give us 
a jnfter notion of the certainty and folidity of this 
branch of learning. And ihall we efteem it worthy 
the labour of a philofopher to give us a true fyftem 
of the planets,and adjuft the pofition and order of thofe 
remate bodies ; while we affedl to overlook thofe> 
who, with fo much fuccefs, delineate and defcribe 
the parts of the mind, in which we are fo intimately 
concerned ? 

But may we not hope, that philofophy, if culti- 
vated with care, and encouraged by the attention of 
the public, may carry its refearches flill farther, and 
difcover, at lead in fome degree, the fecret fprings 
and principles, by which the human mind is adtuated 
it is operations ? Ailronomers had long contented 
themfelves with proving, from the phenomena, the 
true motions, order, and magnitude of the heavenly 
bodies : Till a philofopher, at lafti aroic, who feem8> 

6 ^t^XBL 
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from the happieft reafoniag, to have alfo determined 
the laws and forces, by which the revplotions of the 
planets are govern'd and direfted. The like has 
been performed with regard to other parts of nature. 
And there is no reafon to defpair of equal fnccefs in 
our enquiries concerning the mental powers and oe- 
conomy, if profecuted with equal capacity and cau- 
tion. *Tis probable, that one operation and prin- 
ciple of the mind depends on another ; which, again, 
may be refolvM into one more general and univerfal •* 

And how far thefe refearches may poffibly be carry 'd> 
^twill be difficult for us, before, or even after, a care- 
ful trial, exaflly to determine. This is certain, that 
attempts of this kind are every day made even by 
thofe who philofophize the moil negligently ; and 
nothing can be more requiiite than to enter upon 
the enterprize with thorough care and attention . 
that, if it lie within the compafs of human under- 
ilanding, it may at lail be happily atchiev'd ; if not, 
it may, however, be rejected with fome con£dence 
and fecurity. This laft conclufion, furely, is not 
defirable, nor ought it to be embracM too ralhly. For 
how much mufl we diminifh from the beauty and va- 
lue of this fpecies of philofophy, upon fuch a iup- 
poiition ? Moralifls have hitherto been accuflom'd, 
when they confider'd the vaft multitude and diverfity 
of adions that excite our approbation or diilike, to 
f«arch for fome common prind^e^Q'EL^^VxOcc^x^^^* 
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riety of fendments might depend. Atd tho* tkty 
have fomedmes cany^d the matter too far, by their 
paffion for Tome one general principle ; it mnft, how« 
ever, be confeft, that they are ezcofable, in expell- 
ing to find fome general principles^ into which all the 
vices and virtues were juftly to be refolv*d. The 
like has been the endeavoar of critics, logicians, and 
even politicians : Nor have their attempts been alto- 
gether unfuccefsful ; tho* perhaps longer time, greater 
accuracy, and more ardent application may bring 
thefe fciences fliif nearer their perfediop. To throw 
up at once all pretenfions of this kind may jofUy be 
efteem'd more rafti, precipitate, and dogmatical, than 
even the boldeft and moft affirmative philofophy, 
which has ever attempted to impofe its crude didates 
and principles on mankind. 

What tho' thefe reafoiiings concerning human 
nature feem abftradl, and of difficult comprehenfion ? 
This affords no prcfumption of their falHiood. On 
the contrary, it feems impoffible, that what has hi- 
therto efcap'd fo many wife and profound philofo- 
phers can be very obvious and eafy. And whatever 
pains thefe refearches may coft us, we may think 
ourfelves fufficiently rewarded, not only in point of 
pro£t but of pleafure, if, by that means, we caamake 
any addition to our dock of knowlege, in fubjcdb 
of fuch unfpeakable importance. 

FUT 
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But as, after £1, dv a Liiaatii of 
latioiis is no itcommKcmdsiaom^ btt 
Tant^e to diCB, aad as tte d^caibr gar ynfarr 
be fomiooiitcd bj care axid sl-i, 2z^f id? aroioB^ ail 
imneceflaiT detail, we ^zrc, is ^bs ^c^omkB^ dEtr^ 
attempted to tkiov Iboie B^^ skcib iJeA^ess, frsoa 
u hich nocextaiccy Kas aTfijCJU dcesr'd oc irik, and 
obicantjT tbe ^poraat. Hxppf, 5f ve cam msoe :» 
boimdaries of tbe diiijiM ^edes cf ffciflnfegAj, inr 
recoDCuiBg prafecsid CB^vy wica GEasxBaiy inm 
cradi widi muirdtj ! Aid d sone loffif , il^ jca« 
ibniBg in tlus tafy msmma^ «« 
famdatiof o£aa ibirafie finUbi^, wka^ 
to have {ierv^d Uihato mkf « a ftctai 
tiom aad a cover ID aUMiir aii cnnr ! 
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Of the Origin of Ideas. 

Ey £ R Y one will readily allow, that there ii ft 
confiderable difference betwixt the perceptiont 
•f the mind, when a man feels the pain of exceffive 
beaty or the pleafiire of moderate warmth, and when 
he afterwards recalls to his memory this fenfation, or 
anticipates it by his imagination. Thefe facoldet 
Jnay mimic or copy the perceptions of tfie fenfes ; bat 
they never can reach entirely the force and vivacity 
of the original fentiment. The utmoft we fay of 
them, even when they operate with greateft vigour, 
isy that they reprefent their object in fo lively a man- 
ner, that we coald almoft iay we feel or fee it : But 
except the mind be diforder^d by difeafe or madnefs, 
they never can arrive at fuch a pitch oi vivacity as to • 
render thefe perceptions altogether undiilinguifhable. 
All the colours of poetry, however fplendid, can ne- 
ver paint natural objeds in fuch a manner as to maice 
the defcription to be taken for a real landikit^* Tb^ 
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moil lively thoaght is dill inferior to the dulleft fen- 
fation. 

We may obferve a like diflindlion to run thro' all 
the other perceptions of the mind. A man, in a fit 
ef anger, is actuated In a very different manner from 
one who only thinks of that emotion. If you tell 
me, that any perfon is in love, I eafily tinderftand 
your meaning, and form a juft conception of his fi. 
tuation ;• but never can miflake that conception for 
the real' diforders and agitations of the paffion. 
When we refledt on our pad fentiments and affec^ 
tions, our thought is a faithful mirror, and copies in 
objedls truly ; but the colours it employs are faint 
and dully in comparifon of thofe in which our oru 
ginal perceptions were cloth'd. It requires no nico 

difcernment nor metaphyfical head to mark' the di- 
llindlion betwixt them. • 

Her E therefore We may divide all the perceptiona 
of the mind into two claiTes or fpecies, which are 
diftinguifh'd by their different^degrees of force and vi- 
vacity. The lefs forcible and lively are commonly 
denominated Thoughts or Ideas. The other fpe- 
cies want a name in our language, and in mod o- 
Miers ; I fuppofe, becaufe it was not requiiite for any» 
but philofophical purppfes, to rank them under a ge- 
neral term or appellation. Let us, therefoce, ufe a 
little freedom^ and call them Impression s, employ- 

vaJ4 
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ing that word in a fenfe foxneiPb'hat difierent fioiii die 
ufual. By the term iTfxpreJJiony then, we meaii all 
-our more lively pcrcepdons, when we hesr, or fce» ' 
or feel, or. love, or hate, or defire, or will. And 

imprelTions are diilinguHliM from ideas, which are 
the lefs lively perceptions of which wc arc confcioos 
when we refleft on any of thofe fer.fations or move» 
aorients above mention'd. 

Nothing, at fint ^^ew, may feem more onboond' 
ed than the thought of man, which not only efcapes 
all human power and authority, but is not even re- 
ftrain'd within the limits- of nature and reality. To 
form monilers, and join incongruous (hapes and ap- 
pearances, cofls it no more trouble than to conceive 
the moft natural and familiar objedls. And while 
the body is confined to one planet, along which it 
creeps with pain and difficulty ; the tbbugh^can in 
aa inftant iranfport us into the moft diilant regions 
of the univerfe ; or even beyond the univerfe, into 
the unbounded chaos, where nature is fuppos^d to lie 
in total confuiion. What never was feen, npr heaiid. 
of, may yet be conceived ^ nor is any thing beyond 
the power of thought, except what implies an abfo- 
lut^ contradiction, 

But tho' thought feems to poflefs this unbounded 
liberty, we Ihall find, upon a nearer examination, 
that it is really confined wixlhiti \t\^ xiacti^NnXvovw^^^ 
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and that all this creatire power of the mind amooiii 
to no more than the compoonding, tranfpofing, aog« 
mentingy or diminifhing the materiab afibrded at faj 
the fenfes and experience. When we think of a gd* 
den momtainy we only join two coniiflent ideas, 
gold, and mottntatn, with which we were fbrmerl/ 
acquainted* A virtuous horfe we can conceive ; be- 
cftufe, from our own feeling, we can conceive vir. 
tue, and this we may unite to the figure and fhape of 
a horfe, which is an animal familiar to us. In ihort» 
all the materials of thinking are deriv*d either from 
our outward or inward fentiment : The mixture and 
compoiition of thefe belongs alone to the mind and 
will. Or, to exprefs myfelf in philofophical lan- 
guage, all our ideas or more feeble perceptions an 
copies of our impreflions or more lively ones. 

Tg prove this, the two following arguments i^, 
I hope, be fufficient. Firfl, When we analyfe our 
thoughts or ideas, however compounded or fnUim^ 
we always find, that they refolve themfelves into fuch 
fimple ideas as were copy'd from a precedent feeling 
or fentiment Even thofe ideas, which, at firft vie# 
feem the moft wide of this origin, are found, upon a 
narrower fcrutiny, to be derived from it. The idea 
of God, as meaning an infinitely intelligent, wife 
and good Being, arifes from reflc^ng on the opera- 
tions of our own mind, and augmenting, without 11* 
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wot, thofe qualities of goodneis and wifdom. Wc 
may profecate this enqaisy to what kngth we pleafe ; 
where we ihaH always find^ that tvtry idea we exa- 
mine is copy'd from a fimilar impreffion. Thofe who 
would alTeit^ that this pofition is not aUbtntely ani« 
▼erfal and without exception, hare only one, and 
that an eafy metjiod of refbting it, by producing that 
idea, which^ ih their opinion, is not deriv*d from 
this fource^ It will then be incumbent on us. if we 

4 

would maintain our dodrine, to produce the impref- 
fion or lively perception, which correfponds to it. 

Secondly. If it happen, from a defedl of the 
organ, that a man is not fufceptible of any fpecies of 
fenfatioQ, we always £nd, that he is as little fufccp« 
tible of the correfpondent ideas. A blind man can 
form no notion of colours ; a deaf man of founds. 
Reftore either of them that fenfe, in which he is de- 
' ficient ; by opening this new inlet for his fenfadons* 
you alfo open an inlet for the ideas, and he finds no 
difficulty of conceiving thefe* objeds. The cafe is 
the fame, if the obje^, proper for exciting any fen? 
fation, has never been applied to the organ. A Lap* 
lander or Negro has no notion of the relilh of wine 
And tho' there are few or no inilances of a like defi- 
ciency in the mind, where a perfon has never felt or 
is altogether incapable of a fentiment or pafiion, that 
belongs to his fpecies ; yet we find the iam« obCeri^- 
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lion to take place in a leiler degree. A man of mili 
manners can fonn no notion of inreterate rerenge or 
cruelty ; nor can a felfiih heart eafily conceiTe fikt 
heights of friendihip and generofitj. ^Tis readily 
allow'dy that other beings may pofleis many fenici» 
of which we can have no conception 5 becufe the 
ideas of them have never been introduced to us in the 
only manner by which an idea can have accefs m 
the mind, vix, by the adbial feeling and fenfadoo* 



TuERcisy however, one contradi£U>xy 
non, which may prove, that *tis not abfolutely i 
poffible for ideas to go before their correfpondeat i 
preflions. I believe it will readily be allowed, that 
the feveral diftindt ideas of colours, which enter by 
the eyes, or thofe of founds, which are conveyed by 
the hearing, are really di£erent from each other ; 
tho*, at the fame time, refembling. Now if this be 
true of different colours, it muft.be no lefs fo, of the 
different (hades of the fame colour ; and each ihade 
produces a didindl idea, independent of the reft. For 
if this fhould be deny^d, *tis poflible, by the continoal 
gradation of fhades, to run a colour infenfibiy int» 
what is molt remote from it ; and if you will not 
allow any of the means to be different, you canno^ 
without abfurdity, deny the extremes to be ^e fame* 
Suppofe, therefore, a perfon to have enjoy*d his fight 
for thirty years, and to have become perfedUy well 
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mind has •bat a flender hold of them : Thtj are apt 
to be confounded with other refembling ideas : And 
when we have often employM any term, tho* widiont 
a diftinfk meaning, we are apt to imagine that it has a 
determinate idea, iuinex*d to it. On the contraiy, all 
impreflions, that is, all fenfations, either ootward or 
inward, are ftrong and fenfible : The limits betwixt 
them are more exadly determin*d : Nor is it eafy to 
fall into any error or miftake with regard to theau 

When we entertain therefore any fufpicion, that a 
philofophical term is employed without any meaning 
or idea (as is bot too frequent) we need but enquire, 
Jhm nvhat imfrefflM is thatfufpos'd idea diri'u'd? And 
if it be impoflible to affign any, this will ferve to* 
confirm onr fufpicion. By bringing ideas into fo 
dear a light, we may reafonably hope to remove all 
difpute, which may arife, concerning their nature and 
reality *. 



* *Ti8 probaMe, that no more was meant by thofe^ who 
deDy*d innate ideas, than that all ideas were copies of ovr 
impreflSons ; tho* it muA be confefs*d, that the terms which 
they employ*d were not chofen with fuch caution, nor fo cx- 
aAly defined as to prevent all miAakes about their dodrinc* 
For what is meant by innate f If innate be equivalent to mu 
tural, then all the perceptions and ideas of the mind amft be 
allow*d to be innate or natural, in whatever fenfe we take 
the latter word, whether in oppofition to what is uncom- 
mon, artificial, or miraculous. If by innate be meant^ co- 
temporary to our binh, the difpute feems to be frivolous { 
nor it it worth while to enquire at what time thinking be* 
gins, whether before, at, or after our birth. Again» the 
mord, idea, feems lo be commonly taken in a very kiofo 

\ 
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Cenfe, even by Mr. Lm^ himrelf, as ftanding for any of our 
perceptions^ our fenfations and paflions, as well as thoughts. 
Now in this fenfe^ I flioufd defire to know> what can b« 
meant by aflertingj that felf-love^ or refentment of injurieSj 
or the. paffion betwixt the fexes is not innate ? 

But admitting tbeie terms, imprtjjiwtt and ideoiy in the fenft 
above explain'd, and underilanding by innatt what is origi- 
&al or copy*d from no precedent perception, then may we 
aCerty that all our impreffions are innate, and our ideas not 
innate. 

To be ingenuous, I muft own it to be my opinion, that 
Mr. lAckt was betray M into this queftion by the fchoolmen, 
who making ufis of undefin'd terms, draw out theirdifputes 
to a tedious length, without ever touching the point in quef-- 
tion. A like ambiguity and circumlocution feem to run 
thro* all that great philofopher's reafonings on this Aibjc^. 
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Of the Association of Ideas. 



>Tr^IS evident, that tlicre Isa pTincip^c of con- 
^ nexioQ betwixt the different tboaghts or 
ideas of the mind, and that in their ^pearznce to ths 
memory or imagination^ they introduce each cdier 
. with a certain degree of mediod and r^nlacity. An 

oar more ierioiis thinking or difconxie, this is ^ ob* 
fervabky that any paiticalar thoog|ht, which breaks 
in upon this regular trad or chain of ideas, is im- 
mediately remarked and reeded. And cren in oar 
wildeft and moft wandering rerenes, lasj in oor rery 
dreams, we (hall find, if we refled, diat the ima^- 
nation ran not' altog^dier at adTcntaies* bat that 
there was ftill a connexion nj^idd among the differeat 
ideas, which fncceeded each odier. Were the loofeft 
and freeft converiadon to be tranicrib^d, there would 
immediately be obienr*d Ibmething, which conneded 
k in all its tranfitions. Or where this is wanting, the 
perfon, who broke the thread of di£c»*Qal^> ^s&i';^ 
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ftill inform yon, that there had fecretlyrevdv^d in his 
^lind a fucceffion of thought, which had gradaally 
led him away from the fubje£l of converfation. A* 
fiiongft the laogaages of different nations, even where 
we cannot fufped the leaft connexion or communi- 
cation, *tis found, that the words, expreffive of ideas, 
the moft compounded, do yet nearly correfpond to 
each other : A certain proof, that the fimple ideas, 
comprehended in the compound ones, were bound 
together by fome univerfal principle, which had an 
equal influence on all mankind. 

Tho' it be too obvious to efcape obfervatidli, that 
diflerent ideas are connected together ; I do not jfilitf, 
that any philofopher has attempted to enuttierj^te 6t 

clafs all the principles of aflbciation ; a tuhjcA, hbW* 
ever, that feems very worthy of curlofity. To mit 
there appear to he only three principles of tonndsi- 
on among ideas, viz, Refimblancf^ Cnttiguiiy in tiiSe 

or place, and Caufe or Effeff, 

That thefe principles fervc to cohhe^ ideas ivSL 
not, I believe, be much doubted. A pifhire naturally 

leads our thoughts to the original * ! The mentioh^f 
one apartment iti a buiiding naturally introduces an 

enquiry or difcouife conctrning the others f : And if, 

we 
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we think of a woand« we can fcarce forbear refled- 
ing on the psdn, which follows it *. But that this ena* 
jneration is compleat^ and that there are np«ther prin- 
ciples of aflbciationy except thefe, may be difficult 
to prove to the fatisfadlion of the reader, or even to 
a man*s own fatisfadtion. All we can do, in fuch 
cafes, is to mn over feveral inftances, and examine 
carefally the principle, which binds the different 
thoughts to each other, never (lopping till wc render 
the principle as general as poffifaJe. The more ia- 
ftanqes we examine, and the more care we employ, 
the more aiTurance ihall we acquire, that the ena- 
meration, which, we form from the whole, is com- 
pleat and entire. Inftead of entering into a detail of - 
this kind, which woold lead ns into many nfelefs 
fubtilties, we (hall confider fome of the eflfeds of 
thi^ Gonneidoo npoa the paffioas and imagination ; 

where we may open a field of fpecolation more en- 
tertaining! and perhaps more in&rudUve, than the 
ether. ' 

As man is a reafonable being, and is continually 
in purfuit of happinefs, which he hopes to attain by 
the gratification of feme paffion or alFedtion, he fel- 
dom a£ls or fpeaks or thinks without apurpofe and 
intention. He has (lill fome objedl in view ; and 
however improper the means may fometimes be, 

B 4 H4^^^ 

. * Caufc and £ffe^4 
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which hechufes for the attainment of his end, Be ne- 
ver lofes view of an end, nor wiU Jie fo much a» 
throw away his thoughts or refleOions, where he 
Ikopes not to reap any fatisfadion fix>m them. 

In all compofitions of genius, therefore, 'tis re- 
quifite that the writer have fome plan or object-; 
and tho* he may be hurryM from this plan by the ve- 
hemence of thought, as in an ode, or drop it care- 
lefly, as in an cpiiUe orefTay, there muft appear 
fome aim or intentioiv, in his firil fetting oat, if not 
in the compoiition of the whole work. A prodoe* 
tion ^'ithout a deiign would refemble more the rav- 
ings of a madman, than the fober efforts of geniu 
and learning*. 

As this rule admits of no exception, it fbUowSf 
that in narrative compofitions, the events or adions, 
which the writer relates, muft be connefled together, 
by feme bond or tye : They muft be related to eadi 
other in the imagination,, and form a kind of Umijf, 
which may bring them under one plan or view, and 

which may be the objedl or end of the writer in his 

firft undertaking. 

This connedling principle among the (everal e- 
vents, which form the fubjed of a poem or hiftory, 
may be very different, ^ccoi^\w^v> ^^ ^afiowftat de- 
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figns of the poet or hiftorian. . 0<vid has formed his 
plan upon the connecting principle of refexnblance. 
Every fabulous, transformation^ produced by the mi« 
raculous power of the gods, falls within the compafs 
of his work. There needs but this one circumflance 
in any event to bring it under his original plan or in* 
tention. 

An annaliA or hiitorian, who fhould undertake eo 
write the hiftory of. Eurofe during any century, 
would be influenced by the connexion of contiguit/ ' 
in time and place. All events^ which happen in that 
portion of fpace> and period of time, are compre* 
dended in his defign, tho' in other refpeCls diflt;rent 
and unconnected. They have (till a fpecies of unity,, 
amidil all their diverfity. 

But the mod ufual fpecie8X)f connexion among the 
different events, which enter into any narrative conv- 
poiition, is that of caufe and efFedt ; while the hifto-- 
yian traces the feries of aCtions according to thei^ 
natural order, remounts to their fecret fprings and 
principles, and delineates their moft remote confe^i 
quences. He chufes for his fubjeCt a certain portion 
of that great chain of events, which compofe the 
hiftory of mankind : Each link in this chain he en« 
deavours to tondi'in his narration : Sometimes,, un- 
avoidable ignorance renders aH his attanx^ta ^\>ii\^tSa\ 
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Sometimes, he fupplies by conjeflure what ii want- 
ing in knowlege : And always, he is fenfible» that 
the more unbroken the chain is, which he prefents to 
his readers, the xhore perfedt is his produftion. He 
fees, that the knowlege of caufes is not only the 
moH fatisfaflory ; this relation or connexion being 
the ftrongeft of all others ; but alfo the moil infiruc- 
tive ; iince it is by this knowlege alone^ we are en- 
abled to controul events^ and govern futurity. 

He RE therefore we may attain fome notion of that 
Vmty of jfffion, about which all critics, after jfriftpih^ 
have talked fo much : Perhaps, to little purpoft, 
while they directed not their tafte or fcntimcnt by 

the accuracy of philofophy. It appears, that in all 
produAions, as well as in the epic and tragic, there 
is a certain unity required, and that, on no occaiion, 
^an our thoughts be allowed to run at adventures, if 
^e would produce a work, which will give any laft- 
ing entertainnient to mankind. It appears alfo, Hkwt 
even a biographer, who ihould write the life of 
Achilltsy would connefit the events, by Ihewing their 
mutual dependance and relation, as much as a poet, 
who fhould make the anger of that hero, the fufajeft 
of his narration *• Nor only in any limited jHOiticm 

of 
* Contrary to Arlfivtliy MvO^ ^W\f f7(, »>> <3m> 
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of life, a man's aftions hare a dqpeadance on eadi 
other, but alfo during the whole period of Iiis danu 
tion, from the cradle to the' grave ; nor is k poffiUe 
to ftrike off one link, howerer minnte, in tt&% regn- 

m 

lar chain, without afieAing the whole iieries of e- 
vents, which follow.* The unity of aAion, diere- 
fore, which is to be found in biography or hiftofy, 
differs from that of epic poetry, not in kind, but in 
degree. In epic poetry, the*connexion among the 
events is more dofe and fenfible : The narration it 
not carry*d on thro* foch a length of time : And the 
a£tors haften to fome remaricable period, which fa- 
tssfies tile cttriofity of the reader. This condnd of 
the epic poet depends on that particular fituadon of 
the ImapnattM and of the Faffiom^ which is fuppos'd 
in that produdion. The imagination; both of writer 
and reader, is more enlivened, and the pafltons more 
enflam-d than in hiftory, biography, or any fpecies 
of narration, which confine themfelves to ilrid truth 
and reality. Let us conftder the effect of thefe two 

circunrftances, an enliveuM imagination and enflamM 
palfions, circumftances, which belong to poetry, efpe- 
cially the epic kind, above any other fpecies of com* 
pofition ; and let us examine the reafon why they 
require a ftrtdter and dofer unity in the fable. 

First. All poetry, bdng a fpecies of painting, 
approaches os nearer to die objefts thas^ axc] ^"^cax 

B 6 V^'^jcAN 
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i^sedei of narradon, throws a iii o i i^cr light npoB' 
them* and delineates aioro diftin&ly thole minole 
circmnibuicesy which, dio* to the hiftorian th^ feem 
ihperfliiOQs, fenre mightily to enliren the xiiugeiy» 
and gratify the fancy. If it be not nccefiary, as in 
the Uiad, to infonn as each time the heso buckles his 
iboesy and ties his garters* 'twill be reqoifite, per. 
haps, to enter into a greater detail than in the Hn* 
riAide ; where the events are run over with fach ra- 
piditVy that we fcarce have leifore to become ac- 
qt2ainted with the fcene or adion. Were a poe^ 
therefore, to comprehend in his fabjeft any great 
compa(s of time or feries of events, and trace ap 
the death of HiBcr to its remote caofes, in the rape 
c( Hfler, or die judginect of P«rz/, he moft draw 
out his poem to an immeaf arable length, in order to 
£11 this large canvas with jafl painting and imagerjic. 
The reader^s imagination, enflamM with foch a (er 
ries of poetical defcriptionSy and his paifions, agitated 
by a continual fympathy with the adors, muSt flag 
long before the period of the narration, and maft 
iink into lailltade and difguft, from the repeated vio* 
knee of the fame movements. 

Secondlt.. That an epic poet mnft not trace 
the c&ufes to any great diilance, will farther appear* 
if we confider another reafon, which is drawn from a 
property of the paffions ftill more remarkable and finr 
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the affeffioBSy cxcJiBd bj idtc ^bfiemft 
icrib'd and npcdSBMedr Jidd aattoiJ fone 
other; and diat, widk llie ioM aneadl ofttgdis 
one commoB fiDeae, and cacb a&km is ilmogl/ can- 
neded widi the whok, liic codocta k ooariiiMHy 
awake, and dKpafioBSBiakeasedftiaii^akMilnMD 
one objed to another* The flroDg coooe&ioii of 
the eyents, at it facifitaMesdbepa&ge of the thon^^ 
or imagination from one to aaodMr, ^Militates atfo 
^e transfofion of the paftnoij and p r efe rw the n^ 
fedions ftill in the fame chaimel and dindioa. Oar 
fyropathy and oonccmfbr JEtr piepaseft the wa^ for 
a like fympadiy with Adam : The afiedtion i& pre^ 
ferv'dalmoft' entire in the tcanfiE^on; and the mind 
feiaes itnmediatrfy the new object at firongly idaled 
to that which ionaeAy enp^'d its attention. Bnt 
were the poet to make a total digreflkm from his fid^* 
je&, and indrodooe a new ador^ no way connefiod 
with the perfonaget, theimaganarion, feeling a breach 
in the tranfidon, worid enter cokUy into the new 
icene; would kindle^ flow degrees; andinretora- 
iog to the main fabjed of the poem, woald pals, at 
it were, npon foreign ground, and have its ooncem 
to excite anew, in order to take party with die prin- 
dpd adors. The fame inconremence foBows in a 
I'efs degree, where the poet traces his events' to too 
great a diftaace, and binds together aAsQiBA) ^[ii^«3Bk^ 
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f^fonsges, no wty reUted to the fbrmer j to find fe 
fetifibte t hreach or Tacnity in die <oorfe of the (lar. 
Sons, by m^m of this breach in tht connexion of 
ideas i and inftead of canying the fympadiy o/ one 
icene into the following, to be obligM, every mo- 
ment, to excite a new concern, and take parqr in « 
new fcene of a^on ? 

But tho* this rale of anity of aAion be c oma oii 
to dramatic and epic poetry ; we may Itill oUenreA 
difierence betwixt thdn, which may^ perhaps, de«- 
ferveoor attention. In both thefe fpedes of compo« 
fition, ^tis requifite that the adion be one and fimple, 
in order to preferve the concern or fympathy en- 
tire and andiverted : But in epic or narrative pbetry, 
this rule is alio eftabli(h*d upon another foundation, 
mix. the neceffity, that is incumbent on t'^txy wri- 
ter, to form fome plan or defign, before he enter on 
any difcourfe or narration, and to comprehend his 
fobjed in feme general afped or united view, which 
may be the confbint obje£l of his attention. As the 
author is entirely loft in dramatic compofitions, and 
the fpedtator fuppofes himfelf to be really prefent at 
the a^ons reprefented; this leafon has no place 
with r^;ard to the ftage ; but any dialogue or con- 
verfation may be introduced, which, without impro- 
bability, might have pafs'd in that determinate porti* 
oa of fpace^ reprefented by the theatre. Hence in all 
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oar EngU/b comedies, even thofe of Cminvep tk 
unity of action is never ftridly obferv*d ; bnt Ae 
poet thinks it fafiicienty if his perfonages be any my 
related to each other, by blood, or by living in Ae 
fame family ; and he afterwards introduces tfacm a 
particular fcenes, where they difj^ay their homouis 
and charadlers, without much forwarding the man 
a^on. The double plots of Serena are licences of 
the fame kind; bat in a lefs degree. And tho* 
this conduft be not perfedly regular, it is not who% 
nnfuitable to the nature of comedy, where the 
movements and paflions are not raised to fach a height 
as in tragedy ; at the fame time, that the fidUon or 
reprefentation palliates, in feme meafure, fuch li- 
cences. In a narrative poem, the firft propofidon or 
defign confines the author to one fabje£^ ; and anr 
digreilions of this nature would, at firft view Ee 
rejeded, as abfurd and monilrous. Neither E^caa 
la Fontaine^ nor any author of that kind, dio* plea^ 
fentry be their chief objedl, have ever indulged 
them. 

To retam to the comparifon of hiftory and epic 
poetry, we may conclude, from the foregoing rei- 
fonings, that as a certain unity is requifite in all 
produdlions, it cannot be wanting to hifioiy more 
than to any other ; that in hiftory, the connexion 
among the feveral events, which unites them into 

one 
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one bod/, is the relation of cairfe and effe£l> the 
fame which takes place in epic poetry ; and that in 
the latter, compoiition, this connexion is only re- 
quire to be dofer and more fenfible, on account of 
the lively imagination and ilrong pailions, which 
mud be touched by the poet in his narration. The 
Peloponnefian war is a proper fubje^t for hiftory, the 
iiege oi Jthens for an epic poem» and the death of 
Jlcibiade$ for a tragedy. 

As the difierence, therefore, betwixt hiflory and 
epic poetry confifts only in the degrees of connexion, 
which bind together thofe feveral events, of which 
their fubjeft is compos'd, 'twill be difficult, if not 
Smpoffible, by words, to determine exadly the 
bounds,- which feparate them from each odier. That 
is a xnattelr of tafle more than of reafoning ; and 
perhaps, this unity may often 'be difcovered in a fub' 
ie£t, where, at firft view, and from an abftraft con- 
iideratlon, we fhould leail expert to find it 

*Tis evident, that Homer, in the courfe of his 
narration, exceeds the firft propofition of his fubjeff ; 
and that the anger of Achilles^ which caus'd the 
death of HeSor, is not the fame with that which pro* 
duc'd fo many ills to the Greeks, But the flrong 
connexion betwixt thefe two movements, th$ quick 
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tranfitkm from one to another, the contrafte * bo* 
twixt the tStEtB of concord asd di(cord aaioBgft Ac 
princes, and the natoral cnriofitjr whkh we have to 
lee Jebiilei in aftion» after fach long repoTe ; all thefe 
canfes cany on the reader, and produce a faff dem 
unity in the fnbjeft. 

It may be objeded to Miltm, that he has trac*il 
up his caafes to too great a diftance, and that the 
rebellion of the angels prodaces the fall of man by 
s train of events, which it both very long and very 
cafoal. Not to mention that the creation of thi 
world,, which he has rdated at length* is no nan 
the caofe of that cataibophe» than of thd batde 4 
Pbar/aUa^ or any Other event* that hu ever hif* 
pen'd. Bnt if we confider* on the other hand* thsl 
all thefe events^ the rebellion of the angeb« At 
creation of the world, and the fall of man, rifitik 
each other, in being miracoloos and cot of the ootf* 
mon coorfe of nature ; that they are fappos^d to bi 
eontigtious in time ; and that being detached from al 
other events, and being the only original fads, whid 
revelation difcovers, they ftrike the eye at once, aw 

natorallj 

* Contrafte or contrariety is a fpeciet of connexion a 
mong ideas, which may, perhaps, be confider*d as a fpecie 
of reremblance. Where two objects are contrary, the on* 
dellroys the other, / . «. is the caufe of his annihilation, am 
the idea of the annihiUtion of an obje^ implies the idea o 

ibinner exiilence. 
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natarally recall each other to the thought or ima^ 
nations: If we confider all thefe circiimftances» I {ay, 
we fhall findy that thefe parts of the a^on have a 
foffident unity to make them be comprehended in 
one fable or narration. To which we may add, that 
the rebellion of the angels and the fall of man have 
a peculiar refemblance as being counterparts to each 
other^ and preienting to the reader, the fame moral, 
of obedience to our creator. 

TuESB loofe hints I have thrown together, in or« 
der to excite the curio£ty of philofophers, and beget 
a fufpidon at leaft, if not a foil perfuafion, that this 
fubjed is very copious, and that many operations of 
the human mind depend on the connexion or aiTod-' 
tClOft tf Iddas, which is Herd 6jq>l^*d. Panlcalarf y, 
the fympathy betwixt the paflions and imagination 

will, perhaps, appear remarkable ; while we obferve 
that the afie^ons, exdted by one object, pafs eafily 
to another conneded with it ; but transfufe themfelves 
with difficulty, or not at all, along different objefb, 
which have no manner of connexion together. By 
introdudng, into any compofition, perfonages and 
actions, foreign to each other, an injudidous author 
lofes that communication of emotions, by which 
alone he can intereft the heart, and raife the paifions 
to their proper height and period. The full expli* 
cation of this principle and all its confeq^aences would 
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lead us into Teafonings too profound and too copioof 
for thefe efTays. 'Tis fufficient, at prefeot, to have 
eftabli^'d thisconclufion^ that the three connediog 
principles of all ideas are the relations oi Re/embioMctf 
CoMtfguity, and Caufation* 
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ESSAY IV. 



Sceptical Doubts cdnuming the Opeba* 
TioNs rf the Undeastanding. 



PART I. 

ALL the objeds of human reafon or enquiry 
may natoraUy be divided into two kinds» I'/z. 
Relatioms rf Idios and Mattert of Faa, Of the firil 
kind are the propoiitions in Geometry, Algebra* and 
Arithmetic ; and in ihort, every proportion, which 
is either intnitivel/ or demonftratively certain, ^bat 
thefquttt^ of the hypothenufe is equal to thefquares of the 
twofUesy is a propoiitjon, which exprefies a rela- 
tion betwixt thefe figures. That three times fifve is 
equal to the half of thirty, expreiTes a relation betwixt 
thefe numbers. PropoiitioDs of this kind are difco- 
verable 1>y the mere operation of thought, without 
dependance on what is any where exiftent in the uni- 
ycrfe. Tho' there never were a true circle or tri- 

2 "WC^^ 
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angle in nature, the truths demonftrated by EacBd^ 
would for ever retain their certainty and evidence. 

Matters of fa£fc« which are the iecond elijeds 
of human reafon, are not afcertain'd in the fame maa* ' 
ner ; nor is our evidence of dieir truth, however 
great, of a like nature with the foregcung. The ooa* 
trary of every matter of faA is ftill poflible ; becaoft 
it can never imply a contradi^ion, and is concei?*d 
by the mind with equal difHndlnefs and facility, as if 
ever fo conformable to truth and reality, not the 
Jun ijoill not rife to-morrcnviB nO lefs intelligible a pro* 
poiition, and implies no more contradidUon, than the 
affirmation, tiat it tviii rife. We Ihould in vainj^ 
therefore, attempt to demonibate its falihood. Were 
it demonftratively falfe, it would imply a oontradio* 
tion, and could never foe diftinSly conceived hf tbe 
mind. 

It may, therefore, be a fubjedl, worthy curiofity» 

to enquire what is the nature of that evidence, which 

aiTures us of any real exiflence and matter of faft» 

beyond the prefent tefUmony of our fenfes, or the 

records of our memory. This part of philofophyf 

'tis obfervable, has been little cultivated, either b/ 

the ancients or moderns ; and therefore our donbci 

and errors, in the profecution of fo important an cn« 

f uiry, may be the more excufahle, while we march 

duo' 



tluo* fach difficult paths, without an/ gaidt or di* 

fc&ion. Thqr max even prove ufefolt b)r excitiog 
oiriofity, and deftroying that implicit faith and fe- 
coBtjrp which is the bane of all reafomng and free 
caqnirjr. The dificovery of defeAi in the comjuon 
phitolbphy, if any fncfa thi^re be, will not, I prefome, 
be a difooaragement, but rather anincitement» as is 
aCoaly to attempt fomething more full ^nd fatisfado- 
ry, than has yet been proposed to the public. 

All reafoning^ concerning matter of fa£t feem to 
be founded in the relation of Caufe and Effe^f. By 
means of that relation alone can we go beyond the 
evidence of our memory and fenfes. If you wcr^ 
to afk a man» why he believes anv matter of fadi» 
which is abfent ; for inftance, that his friend is in 
the country, or in France ; he would give you a rea- 
Ibn ; and this reafon would befome other fad ; as a 
letter received from him> or the knowlege of his 
ibstner refolutions and promifes. A man, finding a 
watch or any other machine in a defert ifland, would 
condudcthat there had once been men in that ifland. 
All our reafonings concerning fadt are of the fame 
jiature. And here 'tis conftantly fuppos^d, that there 
is a connexion between the prefent fa£t and that in- 
fer *d from it. Were there nothing to bind them to- 
.gether, the inference would be altogether precarious^ 
The hearing of an articulate voice and rational dif- 
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courfe in the dark aflures us of the prefence of feme 
perfon : Why ? becaufe thefe are the efiedls of die 
human make and fabric, and dofely connected widi 
k. If we anatomize all the other reafonings of this mu 
ture, we (hall find, that they are founded in- the re- 
lation of caufe and efk^ and that this relation it 
either near or remote, dire£l or collateral. Heat 
and light are collateral effects of ^, and the one 
c£edl may jaflly be infer^d from the other. 

If we would fatisfy ourfelves, therefore, concern- 
ing the nature of tibat evidence, which aflures us of 
all matters of fadl, we muH enquire how we arrive 
at the knowlege of caofe and effedl. 

I SHALL venture to affirm, as a general propofi- 
tion, which admits of no exception, that the know- 
lege of this relation is not, in any inftance, attained 
by reafonings a priori ; but arifes entix^y from ex- 
perience, when we find, that any particular objefii 
are conflandy conjoined with each other. Let an ob- 
jcQ. be prefented to a man of ever fo ftrong natonl 
reafon and abilides ; if that objedt be entirely new 
to him, he will not be able, by the mod accnralB 
examination of its feniible qualities, to difcovec a^ 
of its caufes or efFedts. Mam, tho* his rational fa- 
culties be fupposM, at the very firil, endrely perfedi 
could not have infer 'd from the fluidity and tranfpa- 

itncf 
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ency of water, that it woald fufFocate him, or from 
lie light aod warmth of fire, that it would confome 
um. No objed ever difcovers, by the qualities 
nrhich appear to the fehfes, either the caufes, which 
produced it, or the efiVAs, \^ich will arife from it ; 
nor can our reafon, unafllfled by experience, ever 
draw any inferences concerning real exiflence and 
matter of fadl. 

This propofition, that caufes and effeils are dlf* 
twerahle, not hy reafon^ but hy experience, will readily 
be admitted with regard to fuch objeds, as we re- 
member, to have been once altogether unknown to us ; 
fince we mud be confcious of the utter inability which 
we then lay under of foretelling what would arife 
fifom them. Prefent two fmooth pieces of marble to 
& man, who has no tindure of natural philofophy ; 
^ will never difcover, that they will adhere toge- 
i tW in fuch a manner as to require great force to 
feparate them in a dired line, while they make fo 
finall refiftance to a lateral prefTure. Such events, 
** bear little analogy to the common courfe of na- 
^wc, are alfo readily confefs'd to be known only by 
C3iperience ; nor does any man imagine that the ex- 
plofion of gunpowder, or the attradtion of a load- 
ftone could ever be difcover *d by arguments a priori. 
In like manner, when an cfFeift is fuppos'd to de- 
Vol. II, C pend 
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pend upon an intricate machinery or fecret ih 
of parts, we make no difficulty to attribute a 
knowlege of it to experience. Who will aiTer 
he can give the ultimate reafon, why milk or 
is proper nourifhment for a man, -not for a lyo 
tygpr ? 

I 

But the fame truth may not appear, at firfl 
to have the fame evidence with regard to < 
which have become familiar to us from our fi 
pearance in the world, which bear a dofe a 
to the whole courfe of nature, and which ai 
pos*d to depend on the iimple qualities of c 
without any fecret ilruflure of parts. We are 
imagine, that we could difcover thefe eiFedls, 
mere operations of our reafon, without expe 
We fancy, that, were we brought, on a fudde 
this world, we could at £ril have infer 'd, tl 
Billiard-ball would communicate motion to a 
upon impulfe ; and that we needed not t( 
waited for the event, in order to pronounce wi 
tainty concerning it. Such is the influence < 
tom, that, where it is ilrongeH, it not only 
our natural ignorance, but even conceals itfel 
fcems not to take place, merely becaufe it is fo 
•the highe^ degree. 
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Bur to convince us, that all the laws of nature 
and all the operations of bodies* without exception, 
are knoi^n only by experience, the following reflec- 
tions may, perhaps, faffice. Were any object pre- 
fented to ns, and were we required to pronounce con« 
ceming the efiefi, which will refult from it, with- 
out confnlting pad obfervation ; after what manner, I 
befeech you, muft the mind proceed in this opera- 
tion ? It muft invent or imagine fome event, which 
it afcribes to the objed as its cffcSt ; and 'tis plain that 
this invention mnft be entirely arbitrary. The mind can 
never poflibly find the efFed in the fuppos'd caufe, by 
the moSt accurate fcrutiny and examination. For the 
t&Gt is totally different from the caufe, and confe- 

■ quently can never be difcovcr'd in it. Motion in the 
fecond Billiard-ball is a quite diftindi event from mo- 
tion in the firft ; nor is there any thing in the one to 
fugged the fmalleft hint cf the other. A (lone or 
piece of metal rais'd into the air, and left without 

■ any fupport, immediately falls : But to confider the 
matter ^/r;0ri; is there any thing we difcover in 
Ihis fitoacion, which can beget the idea of a down- 

I - ward, rather than an upward, or any other motion, 
; in the ftone or metal ? 

* 

And as the £rfl imagination or invention of a par- 
^ titular effed, in ail natural operations, i:; arbitrary, 

C 2 ViV^X^ 
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where we confult not experience ; fo muft we alfo 
efteem the fuppos'd tye or connexion betwixt the 
caufe and eiFed, which binds them together, and 
renders it innpoffible, that any other effed could re- 
falt froni the operation of that caufe. When I fee, 
for inftance, a Billiard-ball moving in a flrait line 
towards another ; even fuppofe motion in the fecond 
ball (hould by accident be fuggefted to me, as the 
refult of their contad or impulfe ; may I not con- 
ceive, that a hundred different events might as well 
follow from that caud* ? May not both thefe balls 
remain at abfolute reft ? May not the firft ball re- 
turn in a flrait line, or leap off from the fecond m 
any line or dirciRion ? All thefe fuppofitions are con- 
fiftent and conceivable. Why then fhould we give 
the preference to one, which is no more confiflent nor 
conceivable than the refl ? All our reafonings a priori 
will never be able to fhew us any foundation for thu 
preference. 

Jn a word, then, every efFedl is a diilindt cveait 
from its caufe. It could not, therefore, be difco- 
ver'd in the caufe, and the firfl invention or concept 
tion of it, a fricri, mufl be entirely arbitrary. Aai 
even af er it is fuggefled, the conjundlion of itwiA 
the caufe muH appear equally arbitrary ; fince there 
are always many other efleds, which, to reafoDi 
mufl feem fully as confiilent and natural. In vaii^ 

there« 
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therefore, ftioa*d we pretend to determine any iingle 
event, or infer any caufe or tSt&t without the af- 
fiftance of obfenratlon and experience. 

Hencb we may dlfcover the reafon, why no phi- 
lofopher, who is rational and modefl, has ever pre- 
tended to afCgn the ultimate caufe of any natural 
operation, or to (how diilindly the a£lion of that 
power, which produces any fmgle cWcQ. in the uni- 
▼erfe. 'Tis confefs'd, that the utmoft effort of hu- 
man reaibn is, to reduce the principles, produdlive 
of natural phenomena, to a greater fimplicity, and 
to refolve the many particular efFcdls into a few ge- 
neral caofes, by means of reafonings from analogy, 
experience, and obfervation. But as to the caufes 
of thefe general caufes, we Ihould in vain attempt 
dieir difcovery ; nor (hall we ever be able to fati fy 
oorfelves, by any particular explication of them. 
Thefe nltimate fprings and principles are totally fliut 
np from human curiofity and enquiry. Elafticicy 
gravity, cohefion of parts, communication of ^mo- 
don by impulfe $ thefe are probably the ultimate 
caafei and principles which we (hall ever difcover in 
nature I and we may elleem ourfelves fufficientlf 
happy, if, by accurate enquiry and reafoning, we 
can trace np the particular phenomena to, or near to, 
thefe general principles. The moll perfedt philofo- 
phy of the natural kind only ftaves off our ignorance 

C 3 ^\\\s^fc 
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a little longer : As perhaps the moft perfect 

fophy of the moral or metaphyfical kind ferve 
to difcover larger portions of our ignorance, 
the obfervation of human ignorance and weak 
the refult of all philofophy, and meets us, at 
torn, in fpite of cur endeavours to conquer, 
void it. 

Nor is geometry, when taken into the afii 
of natural philofophy, ever able to remedy th 

fedl, or lead us into the knowlege of ultimate c 
by all that accuracy of reafoning, for which i 
juftly celebrated. Every part of mix'd mat) 
*tics goes upon the fuppofition, that certaiB la^ 
eilabli(h'd by nature in her operations ; and al 
reafonings are employed, either to affifl expei 
in the difcorery of thefe laws, or to determine 

influence in particular inilances, where it de 
opon any precife degrees of diftanca and qua 
Thus 'tis a law of motion, difcover'd by expct 
that the moment or force of any body in mox: 
in the compound ratio or proportion of its folic 
' tents and its velocity ; and confequently, that ft 
force may remove the greateft obftacle or rajl 
greateft weight, if by any contrivance or raacb 
we can encreafe the velocity of that force, fa 
make it an overmatch for its antagoniit. Gc03 
iLffifis us in die application of this law, by gi*l 
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the jaft dimen&nis of all the parts and figures, which 
can enter into any fpecies of machine ; bat ftill the 
difcQircty. of the law itfelf is owing merely to ex- 
perience, and all the abftradl reafonings in the world 
could never lead us one ftep towards the knowlege 
of it. When we reafon a priori^ and confider mere- 
ly any obje£t or caufe, as it appears to the mind, in- 
dependent of all obfervation, it never could fuggeft 
to lu the notion of any diilindt objefV, fuch as its 

eSt£k ; much lefs, ihew us the infeparable and invio* 
lable connexion betwixt them. A man muft be 
very fagacious, who could difcover by reafoningr, 
that cryflal is the efFedl of heat and ice of cold, with- 
out being previouily acquainted with the operations 
of thefe qualities. 

PART ir. 

But we have not, as yet, attained any tolerable 
fatisfadion with regard to the queftion tiril proposM. 

Eachfolution iHll gives rife to a new queflion as difii-- 
cult as the foregoing, and leads us on to farther en- 
quiries. When it is alk'd, M^^at is the nature of all 
Mr reafonings concerning matter offa^ ? the proper 
anfwer feems to be, that they are founded on the 
relation of caufe and effefl. When again it is afk^d^ 
What is the foundation of all our reafonings and con* 
elts/wis concerning that relation ? it may be reply ^d in 
one word, Experience. But if we iliU carry on 

C 4 c^>i^ 
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our fiftiog and examining humour, andaflc, fFJ^i is 
the foundation of all our conclufiom from ixperiena t 
this implies a new queflion, which may be of inofc 
difficult foludon and explication. Philofophcrt» thit 
give themfelves airs of fuperior wifdom and fnffid* 
cncy, have a hard talk, when they encounter peHbsi 
of inquifitive difpofitions, who pu(h them from eve7 
corner, to which they retreat, and who arc fure at 
lafl to bring them to Tome dangerous dilemma. The 
bed expedient to prevent this confufion is to be mo* 
defl in our pretenfioAs ; and even to difcover the 
difficulty ourfelves before it is objedled to us. By 
this means, we may make a kind of merit of our very 



Ignorance. 



I SHALL content myfclf, in this elTay, with an 
cafy talk, and lliall pretend only to give a negaiivt 
liiiAver to the qucllion here proposM. I fay theOi 
that even after wc have experience of the operadoM 
of caufe and cfFcdt, our conclufions from that txpe- 
lience are not founded on reafoning or any procefi 
of the underftanding. This anfwer we muft endei* 
vour, both to explain, and to defend. 

It muft certainly be allowed, that nature has kept 

us at a great diftance from all her fecrets, and has 

afforded us only the knowlege of a few fupcrficial 

qualities of objcAs, while Ihe conceals from us thofe 

powers 
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powers and principles, on which the influence of 
thefe objedts entirely depends. Our fenfes inform us 
of the colour, weight, and confiflence of bread ; 
but neither fenfes nor reafon ever can inform us of 
thofe qualities, which fit it for the noorifhmenc and 
fupport of a human body. Sight or feeling conveys 
an idea of the a£hial motion of bodies ; but as to that 
wonderful force or power, which would carry on a 
moving body for ever in a continued change of place, 
and which bodies never lofe but by communicating it 
to others ; of this we cannot form the moft diftant 
conception. But notwith (landing this ignorance of 
natural powers * and principles, we always prefume, 
where we fee like fenfible qualities, that they have 
like fecret powers, and lay our account, that efTe^s, 
fimilar to thofe, which we have experienced, will fol- 
low from them. If a body of like colour and con- 
fiftence with that bread, which we have formerly cat, 
be prefented to us, we make no fcruple of repeating 
the experiment, and expe^, with certainty, !ike 
nouriihment and fupport. Now this is a procefs of 
the mind or thought, of which I would willingly 
know the foundation. Tis allowed on all hands, 
that there is no known connexion betwixt the fenfible 
qualities and the fecret powers ; and courci|ucn:ly, 

C 5 that 

* The word, Power, is here ui*d in a loofe and popular 
fchfe. The more accurate explication of it wouM g»v< 
additlonar evidence to this argument, S«e Efla^ N'\i« 
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that the mind is not led to form fuch a conclufion 
concerning their conftant and regular conjundioD, by 
any thing which it knows of their nature. As to pil 
Exfiriiuci^ it can be allowed to give dirtit and ctr» 
tmn information only of diofe precife objeds^ and 
that precife period of time« which fell under its cog- 
nizance : But why this experience (hoald be extended 
to future tlmeSi and to other objeAs, which, for 
aught we know, may be only m appearance fimilar* 
this is the main queftion on which I would infift. The 
bread, which I formerly eat, nourifli'd me ; that is, a 
body, of fuch fenfible qualities, was, at that time, en- 
dowed with fuch fecret powers : But docs it fbUour, 
that other bread mud alfo nourifh me at another tine^ 
and that like fenfible qualities muft always be at« 
tended with like fecret powers ? The conieqnence 
fccms no way neceifary. At lead, it mnft be acknoir- 
leg d, that there is here a con^ieqaence drawn by the 
mind ; that there is a certain flep taken ; a process cf 
thought, and an inference, which wants to be ex- 
plained. Thefe two propofitions are far from being 
the fame, / hofve found that fuch an ohjt& bos n/uMjv 
been attended nxitb fuch an effeSt^ and, Iforefte^ iiai 
§ther ohjeSSf *whicb are, to appearance, finnlar^ qoiU 
be attended njnitb fimilar effeHs, I ihall allow, if yOtt 
pleafe, that the one propoficion may juftly be infer*d 
from the other : I know in fa£t, that it always is in* 
fer'd. But if you infiH, that the inference is' made by 

ackaia 
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ft diain of reafoping, I dcfire yoa to prodace th*^ 
reafoning. The connexion betwixt thefe propoii- 
tions is not intaitive. There is required a medium, 
v^hich may enable the mind to draw fach an inference, 
if indeed it be drawn by reafoning and argument. 
V^hat that medium is, 1 mnft confefs, pafles my com* 
prehenfion ; and 'tis incumbent on thofe to produce 
it, who afiert, that it really exiils, and is the origin 
of all our conduiions concerning matter of fadl. 

This negative argument muft certainly, in procefs 
of time, become altogether convincing, if many pe- 
netrating and able philofophers ihall turn their en- 
quiries this way ; and no one be ever able to difcover 
apy connediing propoficion or intermediate Hep, which 
(npports the underilanding in this conclusion. £ut 
as the quedion is yet new, every reader may not 
bnift'fo far to his own penetration, as to conclude, be- 
caafe an argument efcapes his refearch and enquiry, 
that therefore it does not really exid. For this rea- 
Ibii it may be requifitc to venture upon a more difficult 
taik ; and enumerating all the branches of human 
knowlege, endeavour to ihew, that none of them 
can affisrd fuch an argument. 

All reafonings may be divided into two kinds, 
vix. demonibrative reafonings or thofe concerning 
ijclations of ideas^ and moral reafonings or thofe con<» 

C 6 cwA'ft^ 
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cerning matter of fad and exiftence. That there 
are no demonflrative arguments in the cafe, feems 
evident ; fince it implies no contradidlion, that the 
courfe of nature may change, and thatanobjedfeem- 
ingly like thofe which we have experienced,- may be 
attended with different or contrary efFeds. May [ 
not clearly and diftindlly conceive, that a body fac- 
ing from the cloud?, and which, in all other refpeds, 
rcfemblcs fnow, has yet the tafte of fait or feeliog 
of firf ? Is there any more intelligible propoiition 
than to affirm, that all the trees will flourilh in Z)/- 
cemhtr and Jantutry^ and decay in May and yuntf 
No>r whatever is intelligible, and can be diftindly 
conceived, implies no contradidion, and can never be 
prov*d falfe by any demonftrative arguments or ab- 
Ara£l reafonings a priori. 



If we be, therefore, engaged by arguments to pot 
truft in pad experience, and make it the flandard of 
our future judgment, thefe arguments mad be pro- 
bable only, or fuch as regard matter of fad and real 
exiilence, according to the divifion above mention'^d. 
But that there are no arguments of this kindy muft 
appear, if cur explication of that fpecies of reafoa- 
ing be admitted as foJid and fatisfadory. We have 
faid, that all arguments concerning exiftenceare 
founded on the relation of caufe and efFeft ; that bor 
knowlege of that relation is deriv'd endreiy from 

expe« 



Y 
> 
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experience, and that all oar experimental conclafi. 
9ns proceed upon the fappodtion, that the future 
mil be conformable to the pad. To endeavour, 

therefore, the proof of this lafl fuppofition by pro- 
bable arguments^ or arguments regarding exiflence, 

maft be evidently going in a ciicle, and taking that 
for granted, which is the very point in queftion. 

In reality, all argumeots from experience are 
founded on the (imilarity, which we difcover among 
catural objcds, and by ^hich we are induced to ex- 
pert eile^s iimilar to thofe, which we have found to 
follow from fuch objefls. And tho* none but a fool 
or madman will ever pretend to difpute the autho- 
rity of experience, or to rejedl that great guide of 

human life ; it may furely be allowed a philofopher 
to have fo much curiofity at lead, as to examine 
the principle of human nature, which gives this 
mighty authority to experience, ard makes us draw 
advantage from that fimilarity, which nature has 
placed among different objedls. From caufes, which 
itffearfimilsLr, we expedl fimilar efl*cd>s. This is the 
fum of all our experimental cocclufions. Now it 
feems evident, that if this conclufion were formed by 
reafon, it would be as perfefl at firft, and upon one 
inftance, as after ever fo long a courfe of experience. 
But the cafe is far otherwife. Nothing fo like as 
eggs I yet no one> on account of this apparent iimi- 
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larit/^ expeds the fame Xafte and reliih in all of 
them. *Tis only after a long courfe of uniform ex- 
periments in any kind, that we attain a firm reliance 
and fecurity with regard to a particalar event. Now 
where is that procefs of reafoning, which from one 
inflance draws a concluiion, fo different from that' 
which it infers from a hundred inftaacesy that are no; 
way different from that fingle inflance ? This qoeftion 
I propofe as much for the fake of information, al 
with an intention of raifing difficulties. I cannot 
find, 1 cannot imagine any fuch reafoning. Bat I 
keep my mind flill open to inftru&ion, if any one 
will vouchfafe to beflow it on me. . . 

Should it be faid, that from a number of ani-- 
form experiments, we infer a connexion betwixt the 
fenfible qualities and the fecret powers \ this* I mnft 
confefsy feems the fame difHculty, couch'd in di&« 
rent terms. The queflion flill recurs, On what pro* 
ccfs of argument this inference is founded ? Where 
is the medium, the interpoflng ideas, which join pro- 
pofitions fo very wide of each other ? *Tis confeft'd, 
that the colour, confiflence, and other fenfible qa»f 
lities of bread appear not, of themfelves, to have an| 
connexion with the fecret powers of nourifhment and 
fupport. For otherwife we could infer thefe feoct 
powers from the fird appearance of thefe fenfible 
qualities, without the aid of experience \ cbntraiy »> 
7 dtf 
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the IcntuneDt tf ^ philofepben, and cotitnrf to 
plan matter of &ft. Hete tbcn is our unta] date 
of ignorance with regard to tbe powen aad iiiflaenoe 
of all objeSa. How is this remed/'d by ezperirace ? 
It only fhews u a Bmnber of DDifonn tSeSa, relblt- 
ing from certain objeOs, and oacbes ■», that thofe 
puticnlar objcfli, at that panicnlar limr, were co- 
dow'dnricbfgch powers and force*. Wbcnaoewob- 
jed, endcnv'd with fimilar feofiUe qualities is prodttc'd, 
we expeA fimilar powers awl forces, aod I37 osr ac - 
conntwitb a like effeS. From a bodj of like colour 
and confluence with bread, we look for like noorifh- 
meot and fnppott. Bot this Caidy a a ftcp or progrefs 
of the mind, which wants to be explaia'd. When x 
man fayi, I itrvtffiaiJ, iw all fafi infiantu, ^bfim- 
fif^ fualiiiiM, acjcin'd'uiitb furb /tcrtt frweri: And 
when )ie tiyi, JimiLr JiKjib.'t jaaliliti iiall alw^t l* 
tKJaiu'd -aiitb fimilar ftcrrl foixtri ; he is not guilty 
of a taatalogy, nor are ihefe propofiiions in any re- 
fpeft \hc f»mc. You fay chat the one propoGcion ii an 
iafoence Trom another. Bat you mufl confefs, that 
|| inference a noc intuitive ; neither is ii demonAra- 
ruLture is it then ? To fay it is experi- 
ing tbe quellion. For all inferences 
e fuppofe, as their foundation, that 
mblethe pad, and chat fimilar pow- 
kki'd with firoilar fenfible qualities. 
'ta.oK, that the courle of nature 
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may change, and that the paft may be no rale for the 

future, all experience becomes nfelefs, and can give 
rife to no inference or conchiiion. 'Tis impoflible, 
therefore, that any arguments from experience can 
prove this refemblance of the pail to the future ; 
£nce all thefe arguments are foanded on the fuppO' 
fition of that refemblance. Let the coorfe of things 
be allowed hitherto never fo regular ; that alone, with- 
out fome new argimient or inference, proves not, that, 
for the future, it will continue fo. In vain do you 
pretend to have learnt the nature of bodies from 
your paft experience. Their fecret nature, and eon* 
fequently, all their effeds and influence may change, 
without Any change in their fenfible qualities. This 
happens fometimes, and with regard to fome objeds : 
Why may it not happen always, and with regard to 

all objects ? What logic, what procefs of argument 
fecures you againft this fuppofition ? My pradicC} 
you fay, refutes my doubts. But you mifiake the 
purport of my queftion. As an agent, I am quite 
fatisfy'd in the point : But as a philofopher, who his 
fome ihare of curiofity, I will not fay fceptidfm, I 
want to learn the foundation of this inference. No 
leading, no enquiry has yet been able to remove my 
difHculty, or give me fatisfa^ion in a matter of fock 
vaft importance. Can I do better than propofe the 
difiiculty to the public, ^ven tho% perhaps, I have 
(mall hopes of obtaining a folotion? We (hall ft 

leali 
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leaft> hy this means, be fcnfible of our ignorance, if 
we do not augment oor knowlege*. 

I MUST confefs^ that a man is guilty of unpardon* 
able arrogance, who concludes, becaufe an argu* 
mcnt has efcap'd his own inveftigation and enquiry, 
that therefore it does not really exifl. I muft alfo 
confefs, that tho' all the learned, for feveral ages, 
ihoold have employed their time in fruitlefs fearch 
upon any fubjeft, it may fUlI, perhaps, be ra(h to 
conclude poiitively, that the fubjed muft, therefore, 
pafs all human compreheniion. Even tho' we ex- 
amine all the fources of our knowlege, and conclude 
them unfit for fuch a fubjedt, there may ftill remain 
a fufpicion, that the enumeration is not compleat, or 
the examination not accurate. But with regard to 
the prefent fubjedl, there are Tome confiderationi, 
which ieem to remove all this accufation of arro- 
gence or fufpicion of mlftake. 

' *T 1 8 certain, that the moft ignorant and Aapid pea. 
fants, nay infants, nay even brute beads improve by 
experience, and learn the qualities of natural ob- 

jtQs, by obferving the effedls, which refult from 
them. When a child has felt the fenfation of pain 
from touching the flame of a candle, he will be care- 
ful not to put his hand near any candle ; but will 
exped a fimilar efFedt from a caufe, which is funilar 
in its fenfible qualities and appearance. 1£ you af- 
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fert, therefore, that the nuderftanding of the child is 
led into this coxtclufion by any procefs of argamcnyt 
or ratiocination, I may juftly require you to produce 
that argument ; nor have you any pretext to refn(bfo 
equitable a demand. You cannot fay, that the ar* 
gument is abftrufe, and may poflibly efcape your 
fearch and enquiry ; ilnce you confefs, that it is ob« 
vioHS to the capacity of a mere infant. If you hefi- 
tate, therefore, a moment, or if, after refle£lion, you 
produce any intricate and profound argument, yon; 

in a manner, give up the queflion, and confefs, tlatt 

9 

it is not reafoning, which engages us to fuppofe^the 
pad refembling the future, and to expe£l fimilar ef- 
fc&s from cau fes, which arc, to appearance, fimilv. 
I'his is the propoiition, which I intended to enforce 
by the prefent eflhy. If I be right, I pretend to han 
made no mighty difcovery. And if I be wiOBg, t 
mui!acknowlege my felf to be indeed a very backwaiil 
fcholar ; fince I cannot now difcover an argameiH; 
which, it feciD9>. was perfedily familiar tQ mp^ long 
before I was out of wy cradle. 
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Sceptical Solution g^/j&g/^ Doubts. 

PARTI. 

THE paffion for philofophy, like that for re- 
ligion^ feems liable to this inconvenience) that» 
tho^ it »mf at the corredton of oar manners and ex- 
tifpadon o£ our vices, ic muy only ferve, by impro- 
denft fliaxtagementy. to- fbfier a predorainaat indina** 
tiooB,. and pnfii the mind, with more determined re- 
MotioBt towards that fide, which already draws too 
mach, by the byafs and propeniity of the natural tem- 
per. 'Tis certain, that, while we afpire to the mag- 
nanimous firmnefs of the philofophic fage, and en- 
deavour to confine our pleafures altogether within our 
own minds, we may, at laft, render our philofophy, 
like that ofEpi/Ietus and other Stcids, only a more re- 
fia'd fyftem of felfiibnefs, and reafon ourfelves out of 
all virtue, as well as focial enjoyment. While we 
tody with attention the vanity of human life, and 
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a fudden into this world ; hewonld^ indeed, imn 
diately obfeire a continual fucceffion of objeds, ai 
one event following another ; but he would not I 
able to difcover any thing farther. He woold not, ; 
firft , by any reafoning, be able to reach the idea < 
caufe and efFedl ; fince the particular powers, b 
which all natural operations are performM, never ap 
pear to the fenfes ; nor is it reafonable to conclade 
merely becaufe one event, in one inftance, precede 
another, that therefore the one is the caufe, and thi 
other the eff€&. Their conjundlion may be arbi 
trary and cafual. There may be no reafon to infti 
the exiftenee of the one from the appearance of -th 
other. And in a word, fuch a perfon, without mort 
experience, could never employ his conjecture « 
reafoning concerning any matter of fadt, or be af- 
fur'd of any thing - beyond what was immcdiatt^ 
prefent to his memory and fenfes. 

1 ■ ■ 

I ... 

' Supp6s£' again, thait he hais acquirM mQrecxjt 
tience, and has iiv*d (o long in the world as to haM 
obferv*d fimilar objefls or events to be confiaiilitr 
conjoined together ; what is the confequence of tUI 
experience ? He immediately infers the exTfteBOctf 
the one dbjc£t frofn the appearance of the- otberi 
Yet he has not, by all his experience, acquirM 0f, 
idea or knowlege of the fecret power, by which Un 
one objefi p)-6duce3 the Other ; nor is it, by anyp^ 

at 
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3^ refentment By flattering no irregular pafllon* 
gaioa few partizana : By oppofing To many vices 
dd follies, it raiies to itfelf abundance of enemies* 
'ho fligmatizc it as libertine^ prophane, and irre- 
gions. 

Noa need we fear, that this philofophy, while it 
ndearoars to limit our enquiries to ccmmon life, 
boold ever ondcrmine the reafoniogs of common 
ife, and carry its doubts fo far as to defiroy all ac- 
ion, as well as fpecaladcn. Nature will always 
oaintain her rights, and prevail in the end over any 

.bftrad reafoning whatfoever. 1 ho' we (hould con- 
lude, for intlance, as in the foregoing eiihy, that, 

n all reafonings from experience, there is a ilcp 
aken by the mind, which is not fupported by any 

LTgnment or procefs of the underflanding ; there is 
10 danger, that thefe reafonings, on which almoft all 
cnowlege depends, v,\\\ ever be afTedled by fuch a 
Uicovery. If the mind be not engaged by argu- 
nent to make this (lep, it mull be induced by fome 
ither principle of equal weight and authority ; and 
hat principle will pr^ferve its influence as long as 
loman nature remains the fame. What that principle 
I, may well be worth the pains of enquiry. 

Suppose a perfon, tho* endowed with the (Ironged 
acuities of reafca and refle^on> to be brought on 
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and flame, for inllance, weight and folidity, we 
are determined by cuftom alone to expefl the one 
from the appearance of the other. This hypothecs 
feems even the only one, which explains the difi:« 
culty, why we draw> from a thoufand inibmces, an in- 
ference^ which we are not able to draw from one in- 
llance, that is, in no refped, different from them. 
Reafon is incapable of any fach variation. The con- 
dufions, which it draws from confidering one circle, are 
the fame, which it would form upon furveying all tbc 
circles in the univerfe. But no man, having feca 
only one body move after being impelled by another, 
could infer, that every other body will move after a 
like impulfe. All inferences from experience, tfaer^ 
fore, are efFedls of cuflom, not of reafoning*. 

CusTOUf 



* Nothing is more ufnal than for writers even on mtrd, 
political, or phjjical fubje&s to dUlingui/h betwixt remfim aad 
experience, and to fuppofe, that thefe fpecies of argumentati' 
on are entirely different from each others The fbnnCT ■• 
taken for the mere rcfult of our intelledual faculties, wbid^ 
by confidering a priori the nature of things, and fxairi"'"} 
the effeds, that muft follow from their operation, eftaUfe 
particular principles of fcience and philofophy. The latter 
are fuppos'd to be derivM entirely from fenfe and obfcmd" 
on, by which we learn what has actually refulted freai thi 
operation of particular objects, and are thence able to infer 
what will, for the future, refult from them. Thus, for to* 
ilance, the limitations and rellraints of civil goveiUMitap' 
a legal conflitution may be defended, either from n^ 
which, reflediflg on the great frailty and cormption of ii^ 
man nature, teaches, that no man can Csfcly be; tnijfted ^i^ 
unUohted authority \ or Ciota exfeneaice and hiftory, whidi 
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Custom, tiaen, is the great guide of human life. 
^Tis that principle alone, which renders our expe- 
nence ufeful to us, and makes us expefl for the fu* 
cure a fimilar train of events with thofe which have 
appeared in the pad. Without the influence of ciif- 
torn, we ihould be entirely ignorant of every matter 
of fa£lt beyond what is immediately prefent to the 

memory 

Inform us of the enormoHS abufes, ttt^ambitlon, in every 
and co&nkry, lias been found to make -^ lb imprudent a 



The fame diftindion betwixt reafon and experience is 

. aaiiitaisi^d in ail our deliberations concerning the -condufl of 

life ; yrhile the experienced Aatefnian, general, phyHcian, or 

mcKbaat is trufted and followM ; and the unpradtic'd no> 

vice, with whatever natural talents endowed, neglei!ted and 

' defpis*d, Tho* it be allowed, that realon may form very 

|>Unifible conje^ures witti regard to the confequences of fuch 

a particular condudl in fuch particular circuaiftances \ 'tis 

ftill fupposM imperfeA, without the afliilance of experience^ 

which it alone able to give ilability and ccitainty tu \k\c 

*wiiTTi'n*j deriv'd from ftudy and reflexion. 

But notwithftanding that this diilinQion be thus univer- 
la]|yrcceiT*d, both in the adlive and fpeculative fcene^ of life, 
I (hall not fcruple to pronounce, that, in nay opinion, it is, 
at bottonriy erroneous, or at leaft, fuperiicial. 

If we examine thofe arguments, which, in any of the ici- 
cncct above-mentioDed, are fupposM to be the mere effeAs 
of reafooing and refle^on, they will .all be found to termi« 
nate, at laft, in fome general principle or conclulion, for 
which we can aflign no reafon but ^blervation and experr- 
fenoe. The only difference betwixt them and thofe maxims, 
which are vulgarly eAeem'd the refult of pure experience, is, 
that the former cannot be eftablifliM without fome procefs of 
tbeugbc, and fome refledlion on what we have ob(erv*d, in 
order to diftinguifli its ciixumHances, and trace its confe- 
quences : "Whereas in the latter the experienced event .is ex- 
aAly and fully fimilar to that which we infet a& \}kit 3(%W\\. o 

Yoh. IJ. D a«^3 
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memory and fenfcs. We (hould never know how 
to acljufl means to ends, or to employ our nataral 
powers in the produdlion of any effedl. There would 
b^ an end at once of all adion» as well as of the chief 
part of fpeculation. 

But here it may be proper to remark, that tho' cor 
conclufions from experience carry us beyond cor 
memory and fcnfes, and afTure us of matters of fad, 

any particular fituation. The hiftory of a THerimt pr aittrt 
makes us dread a like tyranny Nvere our monarchi freed from 
the reftraints of laws and fenates t But the oMcnration of 
any fraud or cruelty in private life is fufficient, with the aid 
of a little thought, to give us the fame apprehenfion ; whDe 
it ferves as an inftance of the general corruption of faomu 
nature, and Hiows us the danger which we mull incur hf 
repoiing an entire confidence in mankind. In both cifei, 
*tis experience which is ultimately the foundation of ov 
inference and concluficn* 

Tliere is no man fo young and unexperienced, as not to 
have form'd^ from obfervation,many general and juftmaziai 
concerning human affairs and the conduA of life $ bat it miil 
be confefsM, that, when a man comes to put thefe inprafiici^ 
he will be extremely liable to error, till time and farther ex* 
pcrience, both enlarge thefe maxims, and teach himthair pro- 
per ufe and application. In every fituation or incident, thm 
are many particular and feemingly minute circumftaacOi 
which the man of gieatefl talents is, at firft, apt to on^ 
Took, tho* on them the juflnefs of his condufiona, and cob- 
fequently, the prudence of hit condu6^, entirely dq>end. Mot 
to mention, that, to a young beginner, the general obfem- 
tions and maxims occur not always on the proper occafioa^ 
nor can be immediately apply*d with due calronefs and diftisc- 
t'.on. The tiuth is, an unexperiencM reafoner could be M 
rcnfon^r ar all, were he abfolutely unexperienc'd § and 
\vhen we aflign that charaAerto any one, we mean it only 
i;} a comparative fenfe, and foppofe him poaefs*d of vtpC' 
r.eiicc in a f mailer awd mote Vin^t€«€t decree. 
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which happened in the mod difbunt places and mod 
remote agjes ; y^t feme fad muft always be prefent 
to the fenies or memory, from which we may firft 
proceed in drawing thefe condoilons. A man, who 
(hoold find in a defert coantry the remains of pom- 
pous buildings, would conclude, that the country 
had, in antieat times, been cultivated by civilized 
inhabitants ; but did nothing of this nature occur to 
him, he could never form fuch an inference. We 
learn the events of former ages from hiftory ; but 
then we muft perufe the volumes, in which this in- 
llrudioa is contained, and thence carry up our infe- 
rences from onf: tefllmony to another, till we arrive 
at the eye-witne£es and fpeflators of thefe dillant 
events. In a woiid* if we proceed not upon fome 
fa^, jpl^nt to ibe memory or fenfes, our reafonings 
would be merely hypothetical ; and however the 
pairticalar links might be conneded with each otlier, 
the whole chain of inferences would have nothing to 
fopport it, nor could we ever, by its means, arrive at 
t)ie.k90wlege of any real exigence. If I afk, why 
yoa believe any particular matter of fa^t) which yov 
relate, you mud tell me fome reafon ; and this reafon 
win be fome other fadt, connected with it : But as yo« 
cannot proceed after this manner, in infimtum^ you 
moil: at lail terminate in fome fa£l, which is prefent 
to your memory or fenfes ; or muft allow, that your 
bjKUef 19 entirely without foundation. 

D z 'W^wi 
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What then is the concluAon of the whole matter ? 
A fimple one ; tho\ it mull beconfefs^d, pretty remote 
from the common theories of philofophy. All be- 
lief of matter of fa6t or real exigence is deri^'d 
merely from fome objed^ prefent to the memory or 
fenfes, and a cuRomary conjundtion betwixt that and 
any other obje^. Or in other words ; having fbond» 
in many indances, that any two kinds of objeAi, 
flame and heat, fnow and cold, have always been 
conjoin'd together ; if flame or fnow be prcfentcd 
anew to our fenfes ; the mind is carry 'd by cuftom to 
exped heat or cold, and to believe^ that fuch a qaa- 
J icy does exift, and will difcover itfelf npon a nearer 
approach. This belief is the necefiary refult of 
placing the mind in fuch circumftances. ~ *Tis an 
operation of the foul, when we are fa iitaated, as 
unavoidable as to feel the pafiion of love, when we 
receive benefits, or hatred, when we meet with in- 
juries. All diefe operations are a fpecies of natural 
inilindls, which no reafoning or procefs of the 
thought and underftanding is able, either to "pro- 
duce, or to prevent. 

At this point, it wonld be \try allowable for ns 

to Hop our philofophical refearches. In mdft qaef- 
ticns, we can never make a iingle flep farther \^ and 

in all qucflions, we mud terminate here at laftj after 

oar 
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oor moft reftleft and cnrious enquiries. £at flill oar 
curiofitjf will be pardonable, perhaps cominendabIe» 
if it carry ns on to flill farther refearchcs, and make 
us examine more accurately the nature of this belief, 
and of the cufiomary conjunSion^ whence it is derived. 

By this means, we may meet with fomc explications 
and analogies, that will give fatisfaflion ; at lead to 
fttch as love the abflrad fciences, and car. be enter- 
tained with fpeculations, which; however accurate, 
may ftill retain a degree of doubt and uncertainty. 
As to readers of a different tafte ; the remaining part 
of this e/Tay is not calculated for them, and the 
following eiTays may well be underflood, tho' it be 
neglected. 

PART \\. 

Thbrb is nothing more free than the imagination 
of man ; and tho^ it cannot exceed that original flock 
of ideas, which is furniih'd by the internal and exter- 
nal fenfes, it has unlimited power of mixing, com- 
pounding, feparating and dividing thefe ideas, to all 

the varieties of fidion and viiion. It can feign a 
train of events, with all the appearance of reaJi.y, 
afcribe to them a particular time and place, conceive 
them as exident, and paint them out to itfclf witli 
every circumftance, that belongs to any hiftorical 
fadt, which it believes with the greateH certainty. 

D 3 \^Vwv^, 
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Wherein, therefore, confifts the difference betwixt 
fuch a fiflion and belief ? It lies not mtrtly in any 
pecaliar idea, which is annexed to fuch a conception, 
as commands our aflent, and which is wanting to 
every known fi£lion. For as the mind has anthority 
over all its ideas, it could voluntarily annex this par- 
ticular idea to any fiAion, and confequently be able 
to believe whatever it pleafes ; contrary to what we 
find by daily experience. We can, in onr conceptioo, 
join the head of a man to the body of a horfe ; bot 
it is not in our power to believe, that fuch an animal 
has ever really exifled. 

It follows, therefore, that the dilFerente betwixt 
fiSlion and hclief\\&% in fome fentiment or feeling, 
which is annexed to the ]atter,-not to the former, and 
which depends not on the will, nor can be com- 
manded at pleafure. It mud be exdted by nitnre, 
like all other fentiments ; and muft arife from the 
particular fituation, in which the mind is ^lacM at 
any particular junfttire. Whenever any obje£^ is 
prefented to the memory or fenfes, it immediately, 
by the force of cnftom, carries the imagination to 
conceive that objeft, which is ufually conjoined to it ; 
^nd this conception is attended with a feeling or fen- 
timent, diflFerent from the Ibofc reveries of the fancy. 
In this confifts the whole nature of belief. FOr as 
^\ierQ, is no matter of fadl which we believe fo firmly. 
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that we cannoccoBceive the coatrar}-, there would be 
no difference betwixt the conception afTenced co, and 
that which is rejefled, were it net for feme fentiir.cr.:, 
which diftingaifhes the one from the other. I:' I \zt 
a billiard-ball moving towardi another, on a I'lnoD:*: 
table* I can eafily conceive it to ilop apon contact. 
Jliis conception implies no contradiclion ; but t^.ill 
it feela Tery difftrentl/ from that concepcior., b/ 
whxch I reprefent to myfelf the iropulle^ and the cox- 
mPBicarion of motion from one ball to anodier. 

Werb we to attempt a def.niuon of this fei;:i- 
HKBlj we (hooldy perhaps, £nd it a very dilMcuI:. if 
not an impoflible talk; in the fame manner as if ue 
Aoold endeavour to define the feeling of cold or pai- 
fion of anger, to a creature who never had an ex*- 
perience of thefe fentiments. Beluf is the true and 
proper name of this feeling ; and no one is ever at a 
loft to know the meaning of that term ; becanfe 
oveiy man is every moment confcious of the fenti- 
meqt, icpref^nted by it. It may not, however, be 
improper to attempt a defcriptiou of this fentiment ; 
in hopes we may, by that means, arrive at feme ana- 
logieSy which may a^ord a more perfeA explication 
of it* I fay then, that belief is nothing but a more 
vivid, lively, forcible, firm, fteady conception of an 
object, than what the imagination alone is ever able 
to attain. This variety of terms, which may feem 

D 4 ^^ 
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io unphiloibphical, is intended only to exprefs that 
a^ of the mindy which renders realities, or what is 
taken for fuch, more prefent to os than fiftiofis, 
caafes them to weigh more in the thooght, and gives 
them a fuperior influence on the paffions and imagi- 
nation. Provided we agree abont the thing, ^ds 
reedlcfs to difpute *about the terms. The imagina- 

cioo has the command over all its ideas, and can 
join and mix and vary them, in all the ways poffiblc. 
It may conceive fictitious objects with all the circom- 
fiances of place and time. It may fet them, in a 
manner, before our eyes, in their tme coloun, joit 
as they might have exiiled. Bat as it is impoAde^ 
that that faculty of imagination can ever; of itfflfi 
reach belief, 'tis evident, that belief confifb sot m 
Ae peculiar nature or order of •'ideas, but in the 
fftofiner of their conception, and in xJ^tirfeeRng to 
the mind. I confefs, that *tis impoflible perfeQly to 
explain this feeling or manner of conception. We 
may make ufe of words, which exprefs fomething near 
it. But its true and proper name, as we obfervM be* 
fore, is belief i which is a term, that every one fnf* 
ficiently underllands in common life. And in pM- 
lofophy, we can go no farther than aflert, that biBtf 
is fomething felt by the mind, which diftinguifhes 
the ideas of the judgment from the fi£Uons of the 
imagination. It gives them more force and infltt' 

ence i makes them appear of greater importance ; 

vciCQcces 
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inferces them in tbe mind ; and renders them the go- 
▼eming principle of all our adions. I hear at pre- 
fenty for inibuicey a perfon^s voice, with whom I 
am acquainted \ and the found comes as from the 
next room. This imprefllon of my fenfea imme- 
diately conveys^ my thought to the perfon, along 
with all the furrounding obje«5ls. I paint them out 
to myfelf as exiiUng at prefent, with the fame qua- 
lities and relations, of which I formerly knew them 
pofleil. Thefe ideas take fafler hold of my mind, 
than ideas of an inchanted caflle. They are very 
dificrent to the feeling, and have a much greater in- 
floence of every kind, either to give pleafure or 
paio, Joy or forrow. 

Let OS, then, take in the whole compais of this 
dodlrinc^ and allow, that the fentiment of belief is 
nothing bat a conception of an objed more intenfe 
and fteady than wh^it attends the mere fidions of the 
. imaginatipny and that this matmer of conception 
m{Cfk ifon^L a cuftomary conjundion of the objedlwith 
fomething; prefent to the memory or fenfes ; I believe 
th^ it will not be difficult, upon thefe fuppofitions, to 
find other operations of the mind analogous to it» 
and to trace np thefe phsnomena to principles fUlL 

WfiW'«?4„ ,.. . . 
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We have already obfervM, that natare has efta- 
b]ifh*d connexions among particular ideas, and that 
no fooner one idea occurs to our thoughts than it in^ 
troduces its correlative, and carries onr attention to- 

a 

wards it, by a gentle and infeniible movement. TheTe 
principles of connexion or aiTociation we * have re- 
daced to three, 'vi%. 'Refemblancey Conliguitjt and 
Caufation \ which are the only bonds, Chat unite odr 
thoughts together, and beget that regular train of 
refledion or difcourfe, which, in a greater or left 
degree, takes place amongft all mankind. Now 
here arifes a queflion, on which the folution of the 
prefent difiiculty will depend. Does it happen, in all 
thefe relations, ihat, when one of the objeAs is pre- 
Tented to the fenfes or memory, the mind is not only 
carry 'd to the conception of the correlative, hot 
reaches a fleadier and ftronger cdhceptidh of it diaa 
what otherwife it would have been able to attain ? 
This feems to be the cafe with tVat BeKcf, wtSck 
arifes from the relation bf'caufe and effeifti ' Al^tf 
the cafe be the fanie with the other i'elk^chii'dr 
principles of aflibciatibh, we may'eftablAb tSiis A i 
general law, which takes place in all the dperafdtfili 
•f the mihd. 






»-./ 



Wi may, therefore, obferve, as tKc IRrlft^tii)^- 

ment to our prefent purjofe^ that, upon the appcu- 

iDce 
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mnoe of die.piAure of an abfeot fridhd, oar idea of 
him i< evidently enliven^ by the refimhlance^ and 
that every paffion, which that idea occafions,\vhether 
of joy or fonrowy acquires new force and vigour. 
In prodndng this effed, there concur both a relatioA 
and a prefent impreflion. Where the pidure bears 
him no refemblance, or at leail was not intended for 
kim, it never fo much as conveys our thought to 
him : And where it is abfept, as well as the perfon ; 
tho* tibe nrfnd may pafs from the thought of the one 
to diat of the other ; it feels its idea to be rather 
weakened than enlivcnM by that traniition. We take 
a pleafure in viewing the pidlure of a friend, when 
*tii fet before us ; but when *tis removed, rather chufe 
to coalider him dire«5t]y, than by reflexion in an 
image, which is equally diftant and obfcure. 

The ceremonies of the Raman Caihlic religion 
•may be.confiderM as experiments of the fame nature. 
The devotees of that fuperiUtion ufoally plead in 
cxcufe of the mummeries^ with which they are up- 
braided, that they feel the good eSe&, of thofe ex- 
iemal motions, and pofinres, and a£lions, in en- 
livening their devotion and quickening their fcrvoiy, 
sHuch otherwife would decay, if direded entirely to 
diftant and immaterial objcds. We (hadow out the 
tibjeAs of our faith, fay they, in feniible types and 
images, and render them more prefent to ■ua.bythe 
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immediate prefcnce of chefe types, than *ds p^ffifcde 
for as to do, merely by an intelledual riew and 
contemplation. Seniible objeds have always a 
greater influence on the fancy than any other ; and 
this influence they readily convey to thofe ideas, to 
which they are related, and which they refemble. I 
fhall only infer from thefe pradUces, and this rea« 
foning, that the eflTedl of refemblance in enlivening 
the idea is very common ; and as in every cafe a re- 
femblance and a prefent impreflion mud concur, we 
are abundantly fupplyM with experiments to prore 
the reality of the foregoing principle. 






Wb may add force to thefe experiments by others 
of a different kind, in confidering the ^St&s of tM- 
tiguity as well -as of nfimblance. 'Tis certain that 
dillance diminifhes the force of every idea, and 
that upon oar approach to any objed ; tho* it does 
not difcover itfelf to our fenfes ; it operates upon the 
mind with an influence, which imitates an immedi- 
ate impreffion. The thinking on any objed nadify 
tranfports the mind to what is contigooos ; bat *di 
only the actual prefence of an objed, that tnnfpoiti 
it with a fuperior vivacity. When I am a few miles 
from home, whatever relates to it touches me moie 
nearly than when I am two hundred leagues diftant^ 
tho' even at that diftance therefleding on anjAiiig 
in the neighbourhood of my friends or £unjly natar 

xal^ 
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nDy prodoccB an idea of them. But as in this latter 
cafe^ both the objcfls of the mind are ideai ; not- 
wkhftanding there is an eafy tranfition betwixt tliein } 
dut tranfition alone is not able to give a fupcrior vi- 
Taci^ to any of the ideas, for want of fome imme- 
diate impreflion *. 

No one can doubt but caufation has the fame in- 
floence as the other two relations of rcfcniblancc and 
condgoity. Superflitious people are fond of the re- 
lida of ifdnts and holy men, for the fame reafon^ 
that they feek after types or images, in order to en- 
liven their devotion, and give them a more intimate 
and flrong conception of thofe exemplary lives, 
which they defire to imitate. Now *tis evident, that 

* Naturane nohis^ inquity datum dlcam^ an errort 
qnsdam, ut^ cum ea loca 'videamusy in qui bus memoria 
£pU)S mint accepirimus muitum tffe verfatos^ magis mo* 
veanmr, quamjiquando eorum ip/orum aut faSla audia- 
wms out fcriptum aliquod legamus ? Velut ego nunc mo- 
^Mtr« Venit enim mihi Platonis in mentcm^ quern of" 
etphnm primum hie dijputare filitum : Cujus etiam iHi 
kirtmii pr^pinqui non memoriam folum mihi afferunt^ fed 
ipfitM'uidentur in conJ^eSlu meo lie ponere. Hie Speu- 
fippns/^r Xenocrates, hie ejus auditor Polemo ; eu/as 
ipfa illafiffiofuit^, quam videamiu. Equidem etiam eu' 
riamnoftram^ Hoftiliam dico^ non hane novam, qu^ 
mihi minor effe njidetur poflquam eft major ^ foleham in- 
tmns^ Scipionemt Catonem, Lsefinm, noftrum *uero in 
frimis ovum eontare, ^ Tanta vis admoniiionis e(l in 
lods ; ut non fine caufa ex his memoria: deduda £t 
difciplina. Cicero dc FinibkS. Lib 5. 
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one of the beft relidls, which a devotee coold pro- 
cure, would be the handywork of a faint ; andif hli 
deaths and furniture are ever to be confiderM in this 
light, *tis becaufe they were once at his difpofal, and 
were mov*d and affeded by him ; in which refped 
they are to be confider'd as imperfedt effefU, and as 
connected with him by a (horter chain of confeqaea- 
ces than any of thofe, by which we learn the reali^ 
of his exigence. 

Suppose, that the fon of a friend, who had been 
long dead or abfent, were prefented to as ; ^tis evi- 
dent, that this objeft would inftantly revive its cor. 
relative idea, and recal to oar thoughts all pall 
intimacies and familiarities in more lively colonn 
than they would otherwife have appeared to us. This 
is another phaenomenon, which feems to prove the 
principle above-mention'd. 

■ 

We may obferve, that in thefe phsenomena the 
belief of the correlative objeA is always pfc-fop- 
pos'd; without which the relation coold have no 
efFedl in inlivening the idea. The influence of the 
pidlure fuppofes^ that we believe our friend to have 
once exifted. Condguity to home can never excite 
our ideas of home, unlefs we beiie^i that it really ex- 
ifls. Now I aiTert, that this belief^ where it readies 
beyond the nemory or fcniea> ia of a finiilar Datore* 

and 
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ah^^arMea'Irdih'fifcitUr canfesy with tke tranfitioa of 
thoaght and vivacity of conception here explained. 
When I throw a piece of dry wood into a fire, my 
mind is immediately carry "d to conceive, that it aug- 
ments, not exdngniihes the flame. This tranfition 
bf thoaght' from &e caufe to the effed proceeds not 
from reafon. It derives its origin altogether from 
Cttftbmand expetience. And as it jfirft begins from 
an objcA, prefent to the fenfes, it renders the idea 
or conception of flame more ftrong and lively than 
taiy loofe, floating reverie of the imagination. That 
idei arifes iminediately. The thought moves infhint- 
ly towards it, and conveys to it all that force of con- 
ception, which is derived from the impreffion prefent 
to the fenfes. When a fvvord is leveled at my breatt* 
does hot the idea of wound and pain ftrike me mere 
ftroiigly, than when a glafs of wine is prefented to 
hie, «Ven tho* by -accident this idea flioald occur af- 
ter the ap^arantte'of the.Iatter'objea ? Bdt what is 
bieVe in this -whold matter to caufe fech a ftrong 
coiictoption, except only a prefent objeCt and cuftomnry 
tranfition to the idea of another objeA, which wt: 
have been, accuflom'd td conjoin with the former ? 
This is the whole operation of the mind in all our 
oondhfions co n ce rn inymatfert)f fi£t and . extftedce . 
mk- 'tis' a >f«tisfa£iion to £nd fome analogies, by 
^Iriiidb'^itaiay be explained. ■ The tranfition. from vl 

.prefent 
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prefent obje^ does in all cafe^s give ftrcngtb and ib- 

lidity to the related idea. 

Here is a kind of pre-eSabliQiM harmony betwixt 
the courfe of nature and the Cucceffion of our idean i 
apd tho' the powers and forces^ by vyhich the former ii 
govern'dy be wholly unknown to us, yet our thoughti 
and conceptions have ftill, we £nd, gone on in thi 
fame train with the other works of nature. CufUui 
is that admirable principle, by which this corrcfpon- 
dence has been efFe£led ; fo neceiTary to the fnbfiiU 
ence of our fpecies, and the regulation of our con^ 
dudt, in every circumftance and occurrence of hu- 
man life. Had not the prcfcnce of an objefl. in- 
ftantly excited the idea of thofe objedls, commonly 
conjoinM with it, all our knowlege muit have bcca 
limited to the narrow fphere of our memory woi 
fenfes ; and we fhonld never have been able to adjoft 
means to ends, nor employ our natural powers, ei' 
^her to the producing of gCfod, or avoiding of evil. 
Thofe, who delight in the difcovery and contempla- 
tion of JSmoI cam/es, have here ample fubjeA to em* 
ploy their wonder and admiration. 

I SHALL add, for a further confirmation of the 
foregoing theory, that as this operation of the mindt 
by which we infer like efieCts from like canfes, and 
nice ver/a, is fo eflential to the fubfiftence of all hn* 



DBS ^T pB<^' T4J i »T ir cbos sc ccmSd be truft- 
cd ID Ac ^n'TW*— 4iwfi«i<iiu.-»nc cf fMB- icafoo, which 
is iSov an as flgaadiBB ; ^|jy r jM ace. ia aoy dcgrte» 
ding; oe a;± «sBa cf BE^iACT ; sad st bdl is» in 
Cfcij apr jad pnn£ of taBss IHfc, extrcascly liable 
to encr sm£ au£is& *Tif caie conformable to the 
oidkui^ wsfSooB cf masmn t9 fccore To necclTary an 
aftofi&cKia^ bf fiMDsiaifbc: or mechanical ten- 
dcBCjr, vjueaauv be iixf julii^ in iu operations, may 
fifivvcr it^S^ ae die £ri appearance of lifo and 
Aoog^ aad 2137 be asdepesdent of all the labour*d 
dcdaftioas cf cbe «sde7^ncics« -As nature has 
taiglbt OS Ae «&s of ocr limbs, without giving us 
the IrBOwk^i of tbe flmfdes and nerves, by which 
theyiR afisttsd; £> has ihe implanted in us an in- 
iliofl; wkscb canies forward the thought in a cor- 
n^ipoideat cooie to that which fte has eftablilh^d a- 
nong CTtrma! objeds ; tho' we are ignorant of thofc 
powers and fosccs, on which this regular courfe and 
iacccflioo of oi:jeds totally depends. 
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O^Probabilit y*. 

THO' there be no fach thing as CJbance in the 
world i our ignorance of the real caufe of 
nj erent has the fame inflaence on the underftand- 
vtg^ and begets a like fpecies of belief or opinion. 

Trees is certainly a probability, which ^ifes from 
tfoperiority of chances on any iide ; and according 
>i this faperiority encreafes, and furpafles the oppo- 
se chances, the probability receives a proportionable 
encreafe, and begets dill a higher degreeof belief or 
^nt to that fide, in which we difcover the fuperi- 

ority. 

* Mr. Loeke divides tU arguments into demonftrative and 
f^robaKfe. In this vlew,^ we mud fay, that *tis only proba- 
ble all men muft die, or that the Ain will rife to-morrow. 
^t td conform our language more to common ufe, we 
honld divide arguments into demonPratiom, proofs, and pro^ 
"ahilitium By proofs meaning fuch arguments from expert- 
nee as leave no room for doubt or oppofition. 
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rmatler namber of views, and recurs lefs frequently 
;o the mind . If we. allow, that belief is nothing bat 
a firmer and fironger conception of an objcdt than 
what attends the mere fidtions of the imagination, this 
operation may, perhaps, in fome meafure, be account- 
ed for. The concurrence of thefe federal views or 
gUmpfes imprints its idea more flrongly on the ima« 
gination ; gives it fuperior force and vigour ; renders 
its influence on the paffions and aifefiions more fen- 
fible ; and in a word, begets that reliance or fecunty, 
which conftitutes the nature of belief and opinion. 

The cafe is the fame with the probability of caufes 
as with that of chance. There are fome caufes, 
vbich are entirely uniform and conflant in producing 
a particular effeft ; and no inflance has ever yet been 
fDuid'of any failure or irregularity in their opera- 
tion. Fire has always burnt, and water fufFocated 
• 

eveiy homan creature : The proda61ion of motion by 
iapnlie and gravity is an univerfal law, which has hi« 
Acud admitted of no exception. But there are other 
Cttfet which have been found more irregular and un- 
certain ; nor has rhubarb proved always a purge, or 
Opiwn a foporiiic to every one, who has taken thefe 
aedidnes. ^Tis true ; when any caufe fails of pro- 
ducing its nfual efPeA, philofophers afcribe not this 
to any irregularity in nature ; but fuppofe, that fome 
fecret canfes. In the particular ilrnfture of parts, 

have 
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have ppcrented die operation. Oor reafonio 
erer^ and coAcluikms concerning the even 
fiune as if this principle had no place. Being dc 
by caftom to transfer the paft to the fatvre, i 
inferences ; where the paft has been entirely re| 
nnifonn, weevpe6^ the event with the great 
ajtce, an4 leave no room for any contrary fup 

But where di£Serent efie£b have been found i 
f 

from caofeSy which are to appearance exadll} 

all thefi? various effects muil occur to the mind 

ferring the paft to the future, and enter into 

^deration, when we determine the probabili 

event. Tho' we give the preference to that « 

been found moft ufual, and believe that this e 

exift, we mu& not overlook the other efieds^ 

give each of them a particular weight and ai 

in proportion as we have found it to be mor 

fireq[uent. 'Tis more probable, in every plac 

rope^ that there will be frofl fometime in Janui 

that the weather will continue open through 

whole month ; tho* this probability varies ac 

to the different climates, and approaches to a ^ 

in the more northern kingdoms. Here then 

evident, that when we transfer the pad to the 

in order to determine the effe£i, which will refi 

any cayife, we transfer all the different events 

£awe proportion as they have appeared in tl 

and com^eive one to ba^p eaufted a hundred 
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for inftances another ten times, and another once. 
k% a great number of views do here concur in one 
event, they fortify and confirm it to the imagination, 
beget that fentiment which we call heUef and give it 
the preference above its antagonift, which is not fup. 
ported by an equal nomber of experiments, ahd oc- 
curs not fo frequently to the thought in transferring 
the paft to the future. Let any one try to account for 
, this operation of the mind upon any of the received 
t fyfiems of philofophy, and he will be fenfible of the 
difficulty. For my part, I fhall think it fufiicient, 
if the prefent hints excite the curiofity of philofo- 
phers, and make them fenfible how extremely defec- 
tife all common theories are, in treating of fuch cu* 
iAis and fuch fublime fubjefls. 

n 
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ESSAY VII. 



Of the Idea ofnecejfary Connexion. 



PART I. 

ft 

rHE great advantage of the mathematical fci- 
ences above the moral confifts io this, that the 
deas of the former, being fenfible, are always clear 
lod determinate^ the fmalleft diftindioa betwixt them 
ii immediately perceptible, and the fame terms are 
till eiq[>reifive of the fame ideas, without ambiguity 
^t variation. An oval is never miftaken for a cir- 
cle, nor an hyperbola for an eUipfis. The ifofceles 
^ fcaleoum are diftinguiih'd by boundaries more 
cn& than vice and virtue, right and wrong. If 
aay term be defin'd in geometry, the mind readily, 
of itfetf» fobftitutes, on all occaiions, the definition 
fa the term defined : Or vrta when no definition it 
Vox., Ih £ cm'^crf ^1 
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employ 'd, the objed itfelf may be prefented to the 
fenfes, and by that means be fteadily and clearly ap- 
prehended. But the finer fentiments of the mind» 
the operations of theonderftanding, the varioos agi- 
tations of the paffions, tho" really in themfelves dif- 
linft, eaftly cicape as, when furvey*d by reflexion; 
nor is it in oar power to recall the original objed, as 
^f'r^r. as we hare occa£on to contemplate it. Ambi- 
j. ■:* . bv :hi5 mctns, is gradually introduced into car 
r,>-- ^r.:rp* S:ii.:i:J" objecM are readily taken to be 
:x^ inv A.nc the condoiion becomes, at lafl^ 



,^ rr^-. L V t , > ,*« «^K•, affirm, that if we con. 
ix.v :^.'^^ <■w^^^^ ^ « proper light, their adrlfr 

I 

i?.^ ;.w: c::"Aa'aaJ4ire* ^^^y nearly compeoip 

^ a.'h >r:N*\ A>i wc*ucc both of them to a ftateV 

;^^.,., r It ;hc mind with greater facility recaiH 

, jK- ^>f*? ^"* jc^Mwctry clear and determinate, it md 

,i:;» s>tt 9^ much longer and more intricate chain rf 

A*«^»-'\*' :nd compare ideas much wider of eid 

,;hv* . '- \ order to reach the abftrufer truths of ditf 

C'Ctt^N* '^n*^ *^ moral ideas are apt, without extreme 

^a;c» tx^ fall into obfcurity and confufion, the in- 

I nxt always much (horter in thefe difquifitionii 

crmcdiate (Icps, which lead to the condo- 

fewer than rn the fciences, which treat 

and number. In reality, there is fcarce 

a pro- 
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propofidon otEucHdk>, fi^mple as not to conMof more 
parts, than are to be found in any moral reafoning, 
which runs not into chimera and conceit. Where we 
trace the principles of the haman mind thro* a few 
fleps, we may be very well fatisfy^d with our progrefs 1 
if we confider how foon natore throws a bar to all our 
enquiries concerning cao(es, and reduces us to an ac- 
knowlegement of our ignorance. The chief obftade, 
therefore, to our improvement in the moral or meta« 
phyiical fciences is the obfcurity of the ideas, and 
ambiguity of the terms. The principal difficulty in 
the mathematics is the length of inferences and com- 
' inds of thought, requifite to the forming any conclu- 
I £on. And perhaps, our progrefs in natural philofophy 
Ijlichiefly retarded by the want of proper experiments 
|ri|dphaenomena,which ofteaaredifcoverM by chance» 
I ad cannot always be found, when requifite, even by 
\ the moft diligent and prudent enquiry. As moral 
' philofophy feems hitherto to have received lefs im- 
provements than either geometry or phyiics, we may 
conclude, that, Jf there be any difference in this re. 
ijpeCl among thefe fciences, the difficulties, which ob- 
Amd the progrefs of the former, require fuperior 
care and capacity to be furmounted. 

There are no ideas, which occur in metaphyfics, 

more obfcure and uncertain, than thofe of po^er^ 

^•rce^ energy ^ or necejfary connexion yQi yi\iidi it is every 

'£ 2 moment 
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moment neceflary for as to treat in all our difqiiifi- 

tions. We {hall, therefore^ endeavour, in this efTayi 

to fix, if poffible, the predfe meaning of thefe tcrmi, 

and thereby remove Tome part of that obfcority, 

which is fo much complained of in this fpccies of 

philofophy. 

It Teems a propoiition, which will not admit of 
much difpute, that all our ideas are nothing bat co- 
pies of our impreflions, or in other words, that *lis 
impoffible for us to think of any thing, which w« 
have not antecedently y^/r, either by our external or 
internal fenfes. I have endeavoor^d in a former ef* 
fay * to explain and prove this proportion, and hafe 
exprefsM my hopes, that, by a proper applicatioi 
of it, men may reach a greater cleamefs and pre- 
cifion in philofophical reafonings, than what they 
have hitherto been ever able to attain. Compkl 
ideas may, perhaps, be well known by definitioni 
which is nothing but an enumeration of thofe parti 
or fimplc ideas, that compofe them. But when we hafc 
pu(h'd up definitions to the mod (imple ideas, and 
find dill feme ambiguity and obfcurity; whatie- 
fourcc are we then poffefs'd of ? By what inventioa 
can we throw light upon thefe ideas, and render 
them altogether precife and determinate to our inttl- 

ledoii 
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leflual view ? Prodnce the impreflions or original 
feadments> frDm which the ideas are copy'd.- Thefe 
irapreifions are all flrong and fen£ble. They admit 
not of ambiguity and obfcarity. They are not only 
plac'd in a fall light themfelves, but may throw 
light on their correfpondent ideas, which lie in ob- 
fcurity. And by this means, ^we may, perhaps, at- 
tain a new microfcope or fpecies of optics, by which, 
in the moral fciences, the moft minute and moil iim- 
pie ideas may be fo enlargM as to fall readily under 
oar apprehenfiofi, and be equally known with the 
grofieft and moft feniible ideas, which can be the 
«bje^ of cor enquiry. 

To be fully acquainted, therefore, with the idea of 

power or necefiary connexion, let us examine iu im* 
prtffion I and in order to find the impreffion with 
greater certainty, let us fearch for it in all the fources, 
from which it may poifibly be derived. 

Wren we look about as towards external ob|e£)8, 
and cottiider the operation of caufes, we are never 
able, in z. Jingle inftance, to difcover any power or 
neceflary connexion ; any quality, which binds the 
effedl to the caufe, and renders the one an infallible 
confequencf of the other. We ooly find, that the 
one does actually, in fadl, follow the other. The 
impulfe of one billiard-ball is attended with motion 
%^^ E3 in 
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in the fecond. This is the whole, that appears to the 

if uf ward {cnfcs. The mind feels no fefitiment or /«- 
qi'i^r^impreflion from this fucceffion of objects : Con- 
feqaendy, there is not in any iingle, particular inftance 
of cauftf and effedV, any thing which can fuggeft the 
idea of power or neceflary connexion. , 

From the firft appearance of an objed^, wd never 
can conjecture what efFeCt will refult from it. But 
were the power or energy of aiy caufe difcoverable 
by the mind^ we could foreiee the eSt&, even with- 
out experience, and might, at firft, pronoonce with 
certainty concerning it, by the mere dint of thoogbt 
and reafoning. 

In reality, there is no part of matter, that dm 
ever, by its fenfible qnalities, difcover any power or 
energy, or give as ground to imagine, that it cooU 
produce any thing, or be followed by any other ob' 
jedt, which we could denominate its effedb. Solidilyy 
extenfion, motion ; thefe qualities are ;dl compleic 
in themfelves, and never point out any other cvenli 
which may refult from them The fceaes of the uai* 
verfe are continually fhifting, and one objed fbUowi 
another in an uninterrupted fucceilion ; but the po«er 
or force, which adluates the who*e machine* if en- 
tirely concealed from us, and never difcovers itfelf i* 
;iijy of the fenfiUe qualities of body. We knoVi 

tkit 
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that, in UB^ beat is a conftant attendant of P.ame ; 
bat wbat is tbe connexion betwixt them, we have no 
room fo much as to conjedure or imagine. *Tis im- 
pofliblc, therefore, tbat the idea of power can be de- 
rived from the contemplation of bodies, in iingle in- 
ftances of their operation ; becaufe no bodies ever 
difcover any power, which can be the original of 
tbis idea *. 

Since, therefore, external obje£ls, as they appear 
to the fcnfes, give us no idea of power or neceiTary 
ponnexloo, by their operations in particular in- 

iUnces ; let us fee, whether this idea be derived from 
reflexion on the operations of our own minds, and be 
copy^d from any internal impreflion. It may be faid, 
that we are every moment confcious of power in our 
own minds, while we feel, that, by the Ample com- 
nand of our will, we can move the organs of our 
body, or dire£l the faculties of our minds, in their 
operation. An ad of volition produces motion in 
oar limbs, or raifes a new idea in our imagination. 
This influence of the will wc know by confciournefii. 

E 4 '" Hence 

* Mr. LqcU^ in^his chapter of power, fays, that finding 
from experience, that there are feveral new produ^ons in 
flutter, and concluding that there muft fomewhere be a 
power, capable' of producing them, we arrive at lai\ by this 
itafening at the idea of power. But no rv^foning can ever 
give ui a new, original, fimpie idea \ a%. this ' philofopber 
Umfelf confefles. This, therefore, cart never be tbA o\v> 
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^^Auence over a material one, that the mod refined 
bought is able to adoate the grofleft matter ? Were 
vc empower'd, by a fecret wiQi, to remove moun- 
tuns, or controal the planets in their orbit ; this 
extenfive authority woald not be more extraordi- 
naiy, nor more beyond our compreheniion. Bat 
if by conibionfnefs we perceived any power or 
energy in the will, we miiH know this power ; we 
Draft know its connexion with the effed ; we mud 
koow the fecret onion of foul and body^ and the 
aatnre of both thefe fubftances ; by which the one 
is able to operate, in fo many inftances, upon the 
other. 

Sicam/Iy, We are not able to move all the organs 
of the body with a like authority ; tho' we cannot 
aflign any other jeafon, beiides experience, for fo re* 
markable a difference betwixt one and the other. 
Why haa the will an influence over the tongue and 
£ng^s, and not over the heart or liver ? This que- 
ftion would never embarrafs us, were we confcious 
of a power ifi the former cafe, and not in the latter. 
We ihould, then, perceive, independent of experi- 
ence, why the authority of will over the organs of 
tiie body is circumfcrib'd within fuch particular li. 
mits. Being in that cafe fully acquainted with the 
power or force, by which it operates, we (bould alfo 

E 5 ktiQw* 
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kncmr, why its influence reaches precifeljr to fuch 
boundaries, and no farther. 

A MAN, ftrock fttddenly with a palfy in the leg 
or arm, or who had newly lofl thofe members, fre- 
quently endeavourS]| at firil, to move them, and em- 
ploy them in their nfual offices. Here he is as madi 
confcious of power to command fuch limbs, as a mafi 
in perfect health is confcious of power to aAaate any 
member, which remains in its natural date and condi- 
don. But confdoufnefs never deceives. Confequendy, 
neither in the one cafe nor in the other, are we ever 
confcious of any power. We learn the influence of our 
will from experience alone. And experience only . 
teaches us, how one event conflantly follows another, 
without inftrudling us in the fecret connexion, whidi 
binds them together, and renders them infeparabk* 

Thtrdfyy We learn from anatomy, that the imne- 
^diate o()je6l of power in^ voluntary motion, is not the 
member itfelf, which is mbv^d, but certain mufdes, 
and nerves, and animal fpirits, and perhaps, (bine- 
thing ftilt more minute, and more unknown^ thro^ 
which the motion is fucceffively propagated, *ere it 
reach the member itfelf, whofe motion is the imme- 
diate objedl of volition. Can there be a mere cer- 
tain proof, that the power^ by which this whole ope« 

ratson 
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ration is perfbrmM, fo far from being diredlly and 
folly known by an inward fentiment or confcioufneAy 
is, to the laft degree, myflerioas and unintelligible ? 
Here the mind wills a tertai^ e^ent : Immediately, 
another event, unknown to ourfelves, and totally dif- 
ferent from that intended, is produced : This event 
produces another, equally unknown; Till at lad, 
duro* a long fucceffion, the defir'd event is produced. 
Bat if the original power were felt, it muft be known : 
Were it known, its effe£l muA alfo be known ; fince 
an power is relative to its efFed. And vice ver/a, if 
the effeft be not known, the power cannot be known 
or felt. How, indeed, can we be confcious of a power 
to move oar limbs, when we have no fuch power ; 
bot only that to move certain animal fpirits, which, 
the* they produce at lafl the motion of our limbs, 
yet operate in fuch a manner as is altogether beyond • 
oar comprehenfion^ 

We may, therefore, conclude from the whole ; I 
hoper, without any temerity, tho* with aflurance ; 
that oar idea of power is not copy*d from any fenti- 
ment or confcioufnefs of power within ourfelves, 
when we give rife to animal motion, or apply our 
limbs to their proper ufe and office. That their mo- 
tion follows the command of the will is a matter 
of common e^rperience, like other natural events : 
But the power or energy, by which this is efFeded^ 

E 6 * ' \^^ 
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like that in other natural evcnts> is unknown and in- 
conceivable *. 

SuALL we then a^ert, that we are confcioos of a 
power or energy in our own minds, when, by an ad 
or command of oar will, we raife up a new ide9« 
Bx the mind to a contemplation of it, turn it on all 
fides, and at laft difmifs it for fome other idea, when 
we think, that we have furvey'd it with fufficient ac- 
curacy ? I believe the fame arguments will prove, 
that even this command of the will gives us no real 

idea of force or energy. 

I 
I 

Ftrflt It mud be allowM, that when we know a j 
power, we know that very circumllance in the caufe, j 

I 

• I 

* It may be pretended, that the refinance, which we most ' 
with in bodies, obliging us freqaently to exert oar forces 
and call up all tur power; this gives us the idea of fbroi^ 
and power. *Tis this Nifus or ftrong endeavour, of which we 
are confcious, that is the original impreflion, from whidi 
this idea is copy*d. BuC,/r/>, we attribute power to anft 
number of obje^, where we never can fuppofe this reiUt- 
ance or exertion of force to take place t To the (opremeBi- ; 
ing, who never meets with any refinance ; to the mind la 
its command oTer its ideas and Ihnbi, hi comoioli tliiiikbf 
and motion, where the effed follows inurtediately-opon thi 
will, without any exertion or fummoning up of force } lo 
inanimate matter, which is not capable of thit fa n tim a rt ; 
Secowdfy, This fentiment of an endeavour to overeeme refift* . 
amre has no known connexion with any eVent t What iol* 
lows it, we know by experience ; but couM net know ft 
i. priori. It muft, however, be confefled, that the animal 
J/i)tfi, which we experience, tho* it can afiprd no accb- 
fate, precife idea of power, enters very much into Chit 
wfiJgar, inaccuffate idea> wbic^ VsIqui^^qUVi %«t ^« im» 
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^1 Vrhich it is ;enabled to produce the effcft : For 
v^tfe are fuppos'd to be fynonimous. We muft, tharc- 
^ore, know both the caufs and efFcfl, and the re- 
Ution betwixt them. But do we pretend to be ac- 
quainted with the nature of the human foul and the 
nature of an idea, or the aptitude of the one to pro- 
dace the other ? This is a real creation ; a produdi- 
On of fometliing out of nothing : Which implies a 
power fo great, that it may feem, at firfl fight, be- 
yond the reach of any being, lefs than infinite. At 
l^aft, it muft be own'd, that fuch a power is not 
felt, nor known, nor even conceivable by the mind. 
We only feel the event, a;/z. the exiitence of an idea, 
con&quent to a command of the will : But the man- 
ner » by which this operation is performed ; thepower, 
by which it is produced ; is entirely beyond our com- 
prehenfion. 

SfconJfy, The command of the mind over itfelf is 
limited, as well as its command over the body ; and 
thefe limits are not known by reafon, or any ac- 
quaintance with the nature of the caufe and ef- 
h€t ; bat only by experience and obfervation, as in 
all other natural events and in the operation of ex- 
kemftl objeCls. Our authority over our fentiments 
and paflh>DS is much weaker than that over our ideas ; 
attd cvfcA the latter authority is circumfcrib'd within 
very narrow bouhds. Will any one pretend to af- 
fign the altimate reafon of thefe lim\xa> qi QEk^>ii 
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why the power is deficient io one cafe and not in 
another ? 

^birdly^ This felf-command is very different at 
different times. A man in health poflefles more of 
it, than one languifhing with ficknefs. We are more 
mafler of our th6ughts in the morning than in the 
evening : Failing, than after a full meal. Can we 
give any reafon for thefe variations, except experi- 
ence ? Where then is the power> of which we pre- 
tend to be confcious ? Is there not here, either in a 
fpiritual, or material fubdance, or both, fome fecret 
mechanifm or fbudlure of parts, upon which the ef- 

fe£l depends, and which, being altogether unknown 

• 

to us, renders the power or energy of the will equal- 
ly unknown and incomprehenfible ? 

Volition is furelyan a6l of the mind, withwhidi 
we are fufiiciently acquainted. Kefledh opon it. 
Confider it on all fides. Do you find any diing in 
it like this creative power, by which it raifes from ' 
nothing a new idea, and by a kind of Fiat, imitates 
the omnipotence of its maker, if I may be allow'd fo 
to fpeak, who caird forth into exiftence all the n- 
rlous fcenes of nature ? So far from being confdoiii 
of this energy in the will, it requires as certain ex* 
perience, as that of which we are poflefied, to coBf- 
vince us, that fuch extraordinary effedle do eves 
refult from a fimple a£t of volition. 
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The generality of mankind n^ver find any diffi- 
culty in accoahting for the more common and fami- 
liar operations of nature; fuch as thedefcent of 
heavy bodies, the growth of plants, the generation 
of, animals, or the nourifhment of bodies by food ; 
but fuppofe, that, in all thefe cafes, they perceive 
the very force and energy of the caufe, by which it 
is conne6fed with its efFe6l, and is for ever infallible 
in its operation. They acquire, by long habit, fuch 
a tnm of mind, that, upon the appearance of the 
canfe, they immediately expert with affurance its 
ofaal attendant, and hardly conceive it poffible, that 
any other event could refult from it. *Tis only on 
the difcovery of extraordinary phenomena, fuch as 
earthquakes, peftilence, and prodigies of any kind* 
that they find themfelves at a lofs to afiign a proper 
caafe, and to explain the manner, in which the ef« 
fed is produced by it. *Tis ufual for men, in fuch 
difficulties, to have recourfe to fome invifible, intel? 
ligent principle (a), as the immediate caufe of chat 
event, which furprifes them, and which, they think, 
cannot be accounted for from the common powers of 
nature. But philofophers, who carry their fcrutiny 
a little farther, immediately perceive, that, even in the 
moll familiar events, the energy of the caufe is as un- 
intelligible as in the moil extraordinary and unufual, 
amd that we only learn by experience the frequent 

Con- 
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C : N • •- >• c r I : N or cb;ic:3. wichoct being 
codpreher.i m;/ :iiiz§ like CossExi 
thesi. Hiii :>.i2, ziisy pailofophcrs 
iciv-fs ccj-^'d by rsjlos co hjve recourfe, 
cuions, to ±c lame principle, which the 
▼er appeal to but in caies, that appear 
fuperaaciir-d!. They acknowlege mind 
g;:cce :o be, net cn!y the ultimate and 
of all thin gfy but the immediate and folc 
every even:, which appears in nature, 
that thofe objecls, which are commonly 
cau/es, are in realiry nothing but occafism t 
the true and direct principle of every 
any power or force in nature, but a voliii 
fupreme £eing, who wills, that fuch p; 
jeds ihould, for ever, be conjoined with 
loftead of faying, that one billiard- ball 
Other, by^ a force, which it has derived fi 
thor of nature ; ^tis the Deity himfelf, they 
by a particular volition, moves the fecond 
ing determined to this operation by the i 
the firft ball 3 in confequence of thofe 
which he has laid down to himfdf in dM; 
ment of the nniverfe. But philofopheriy '^ 
ftill in their enquiries, difcover, thal^ w$ 
tally ignorant of the power, on 
mutual operation of bodies, we $fi 
that power, on which depends dii 
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Conjunction of objeds, without being ever a 
comprehend any thing like Connexion b 
them. Here then, many philofophers think 
felves obliged by reafon to have recourfe, on a 
cafions, to the fame principle, which the vulg 
ver appeal to but in cafes, that appear miraculo 
fupernatnral. They acknowlege mind and i 
gence to be, not only the ultimate and original 
of all things, but the immediate and fole ca 
every event, which appears in nature. They pi 
that thofe obje£ls, which are commonly denom 
xaufes^ are in reality nothing but occafions ; am 
the true and direct principle of every tfhiQ. 
any power or force in nature, but a volition < 
fupreme Being, who wills, that fuch particuh 
je£b Ihould, for ever, be conjoined with each 
Inftead of faying, that one billiard-ball mov 
0ther, by, a force, which it has derived from t 
thor of nature ; ^tis the Deity lumfelf, they fay 
hy a particular vplitioQ, moves the fecond ba 
ing determined to this operation by the impi 
the firft'ball 3 in confequence of thofe genera 
which he has laid down to himfelf in the g 
ment of the aniverfe. But philofophers, adv 
ftill in their enquiries, difcover, that, as we \ 
tally ignorant of the power, on which depen 
mutual operation of bodies, we are no lefs igno 
that fO^tXy on which depends the operation o 
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mbodyy ov of body on mind ; nor are we able, eitber 
from oar fenfes or confcionfnefs, to affign the ultimate 
prindple, in one cafe nK>re than in the other. The 
Cune ignorance, therefore, redaces them to the fame 
conclnfion. They aflert, that the Deity is the imme^ 
4iate caufe of the Union betwixt foal and body, and 
that they are not the organs of fenfe, which, being agi- 
tated by external objedls, produce fenfations in the 
siind ; but that *tis a particular volition of oor om- 
nipotent maker, which excites fuch a fenfation, in 
ton(eqacnce of fuch a motion in the organ. In like 
aanner, it is not any energy in the will, that pro- 
daces local motion in oar members : 'Tis God him- 
felf,who is pleasM to fecond oar will, in itfelf impo- 
tent, iwd to command that motion, which we erro. 
Beos^ attribute to oar own power and efficacy. Nor 
do philofophers flop at this conclafion. They fome- 
times extend the fame inference to the mind itfelf, in 
its internal operations. Our mental vifion or con- 
ception of ideas is nothing but a revelation made to 

as by our maker When we voluntarily turn our 
thoughts to any objed, and raife up its image in- the 
fancy ; it is not the will, which creates that idea : 
'Tis the univerfal Creator of all things, who difco- 
vers it to the mind, and renders it prefent to us. 

Thus, according to thefe philofophers, every thing 
is full of God. Not contented with the principle, 

that 
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that nothing exifts but by his will, that nothing pof- 

■ 

felTes any power but by his conceffion : l*hey rob 
nature, and all oreated beings of every power, in or- 
der to render their dependance on the Deity (till mo;e 
fenfible and immediate. They coniider not, that by 
this theory they diminifh, inllead of magnifying, the 
grandeur of thofe attributes, which they affed (b 
much to celebrate. It argues furely more power ia 
the Deity to delegate a certain degree of power to 
inferior creatures, than to operate every thing byUi 
own immediate voliticn. It argues more wifdom to 
contrive at firft the fabric of the world with fuch per- 
fe^'foreiight, that, of itfelf, and by its proper ope? 
ration, it may ferve all the porpefes of providence^ 
khan if the great Creator were oblig*d every momeDt 
to adjuil its parts, and animate by hio breath all Ckf 
wheels of that ftupendous igachine. 

But if we would have a more philofophical con- 
futation of this theory, perhaps the two foUowiiig 
reflcdions may fufBce. 

Tirft^ It feems to me, that this theory, of the mii- 
verfal energy and operation of the fupreme Being, ii 
too bold ever to carry convi6ion with it to a miDi 
who is fufficiently apprized of the weaknefs of ho- 
man reafon, and the narrow limits, to which it ii 
confinM in all its operations. Tho* the chain of ar- 

^umentij 
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gamentSy which condu6t to it, were ever fo logical, 
there maft arife a ftrong fufpicion, if not an abfo- 
late aATufance, that it has carry'd us quite beyond 
the reach of our faculties, when it leads to codcIo^ 
fiovs fo extraordinary, and fo remote from cojnmon 
life and experience. We are got into fairy-land, 
bog ere we have reached the laft ileps of our theory ; 
and there we have no reafon to trud our common 
methods of argument, or think that our ufual ana- 
logies and probabilities have any authority. Our 
liae is too fhort to fathom fuch immenfe abyfTes. 
And however we may flatter ourfelves, that we. are 
nided in every ilep, which we take, by a kind of ve- 
lifimilitade and experience ; we may be aflurM, that 
thisnncy^d experience has no authority when we thus 
apply it to fubjeds, that lie entirely out of the fphere 
of experience. Bat on this we fhall have occafion 
to touch afterwards *. 

Sifondlyj I cannot perceive any force in the argu- 
mentt, on which this theory is founded. We are 
ignorant, 'tis true, of the manner, in which bodies 
operate on each other : Their force or energy is en- 
tirely iacomprehenfible. But are we not equally ig- 
norant of the manner or force, by which a mind, 
even the fupreme mind, operates either on itfelf Of 

on body ? Whence, 1 befeech you, do we acquire 

any 

• Eflay XII. 
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any idea of it ? We have no fentiment or confciouf- 
ncfs of this power in ourfelves : We have no idea of 
the fupreme Being but what we learn from refledioQ 
on our own faculties. Were our ignorance, there- 
fore, a good reafon for reje^ing any thing, we fliould 
be led into that principle of denying all energy in 
the fupi^eme Being as -much as in the groffeil matter. 
We furely comprehend as little the operations of 
one as of the other. Is it more difficult to conceife, 
that motion may arife from impulfe, than that it may 
arife from volition ? All we know is our profoand 
ignorance in both cafes f . 

PART* 

■f- I need not examine at lengtli the vis inniigt ii|H|lni fo 
much talkM of in the new philofophy, and wiilGbSSfiHib*4 
to matter. We find by experience, that a bedj at rj| or ifli 
motion continues for ever in its prefent ilate^ till fM^ftMl 
it by fome new caufe : And that a body impcUM ^djlsi U 
much motion from the impelling body as it acqnim itiiBKi - 
Thefe are fa As. When we call this a vis inertigt, we only 
mark thefe fa6ts, without pretending to haye any idea of till 
inert power ; in the fame manner as when we talk of gri" 
vity, we mean certain effedis, without comprehending tbac 
adive power. • It was never tlie meaning of fir Jfagi HiW' 
ton to rob fecond caufes of all force or energy ; tho* fome of 
his followers have endeavourM to e(Ublifii that thedry upoa 
his authority. On the contrary that great philofopber had 
recourfe to an etherial active fluid to explain his univerfidat- 
tradtlon; tho' he was fo cautious and modeft as to alkyw» 
that it was a mere hypothefis, not to be infilled on, without 
more experiments. I mud confefs, that there is fomethlag 
in the fate of opinions a little extraordinary. Des^Cartesin^ 
finuated that dodlrine of the univerfal and fole efifxcacyof thi 
deity, without infiAing on it. Malebrancbe and other Carter 
Jians ma^t it the foundation of all their philofophy. It had, 

bow- 
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PART ir. 

But t6 hafien to a conclulion of this argument, 
which is already drawn out to too great a length : 
We have fonght^in Tain, for an idea of power or ne- 
ceflSuy connexion in all the fonrces, from which we 
could fnppofe it to be derivM. It appears, that, in 
fingie ioilances of the operation of bodies, we never 
can, by our utmoft fcrutiny, difcover any thing bat 
one event following another; without being able 
to comprehend any force or power, by which the 
cufe operates, or any connexion betwixt it and its 
iiq^os^d effefl. The fame difficulty occurs in con- 
tOBphtihg the operations of mind on body; where 
ve oUerve the motion of the latter to follow upon 
Ae vditioii of the former ; but are not able to obferve 
Bor conceive the tye, which binds together the mo* 
tkmand volition, or the energy, by which the mind 
podacea this efFed. The authority of the will over 
: oor own faculties and ideas is not a whit more com- 
r jnehenfible : So that upon the whole, there appears 
I BD^ thro* all nature, any one inftance of connexion, 
'iriuch is conceivable by us. All events feem en- 
tirely- loofe and feparate. One event follows ano- 
ther; 

■honr s f cr, no authority in EnglanJ* Loeh, Clarke, and&/- 
«vt&, never fo much as take notice of it, but fuppofed all 
iloog^ that matter has a real, tbo* fubordinate and deriy*d 
poiver. By what means has it become (0 ptvf a^sbX vnott^ 
jDefvpb/ficians ? 
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thcr; but we never can obferve any tyc betwixt 
them. They fccm conjoin d^hvX never conneBed. And 
as we can have no idea of any thing, which nem 
appeared to our outward fenfe or inward fentiment, ' 
the neceiTary conclufiony^^/vj to be, that we have no 
idea of connexion or power at all, and that thde 
words are abfolutely without any meaning, when 
employed either in philofophical reafonings, or com- 
mon life. 

But there flill remains one method of avoiding 
this conclulion, and one fonrce, which we have not jfX 
examined. When any natural objefl or event is pie* 
fented, ^tis impolTible for us, by any fagacity w pe- 
netration, to difcover, or even conjedure, wicfaont 
experience, what event will refult from it, or to car* 
ry our forefight beyond that objed, which ii im- 
mediately prefent to the memory and fenfes. Even 
after one inftance or experiment, where we have ob- • 
ferv'd a particular event to follow upon another, m 

I 

are not intitled to form a general rule, or fbictd ' 
what will happen in like cafes; it being juiUycf-.- 
teem*d an unpardonable temerity to judge of dw ' 
whole courfe of nature from one iingle experimtBl^ 
however accurate or certain. But when one parti- 
cular fpecies of event has always, in all inftancets 

...» 

been conjoin*d with another, w& make no longer 
;ii]y fcruple to fbretel the one upon the appearance of 

the 
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the other, and to employ that reafoning, which caa 
ilone aflure us of any matter of fadl or exiftence. We 
dien call the one obje£l, Caufe ; and the other, Effe^. 
We fuppofe^ that there is fome connexion betwixt 
diem ; fome power in the one, by which it infallibly 
prodaces the other, and operates with the greateft 
ccrtunty and ftrongefl neceffity. 

It appears, then, that this idea of a neceflkry con- 
nexion amongfl events arifes from a number of 
iimilar inflances, which occur, of the condant 
conjandionof thefe events ; nor can that idea ever be 
faggeiled by any one of thefe inflances, furvey'd in 

all poflible lights and pofitions. But there is nothing 
in a number of inftances, different from every fingle 
inftaoce, which is fuppos'd to be exadlly fimilar ; ex- 
cept only, that after a repetition of fimilar inflances, 
the mind is carry *d by habit, upon the appearance 
of one event, to expefl its ufual attendant, and to 
beliere, that it will exifl. This connexion, there* 
fere, which v/tfeei in the mind, or cuflomary tran* 
fition of the imagination from one objefl to its ufual 
attendant, is the fentiment or impreflion^ from which 

we form the idea of power or necefTary connexion. 
Nothing farther is in the cafe. Contemplate the fub- 
jed on all fides, you will never find any other origin 
of this idea. This is the fole difference betwixt one 
inflance, from which we never can receive the idea 

of 
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of connexion^ and a number of fimilar inflances, b} 
which it is fuggefted. The firft time a man faw th< 
communication of motion by impnlfe, as by the 
fiiock of two billiard-balls, he could not pronoona 
that the one event was conneaed\ but only thatitwai 
€cnjoifCd with the other. After he has obferv*d fe- 
veral inilances of this nature, he then pronounces 
them to be conmSed, What alteration has happened 
to give rife to this new idea of connexion f Nothing 
but that he now feels thefe events to be conneSed in 
his imagination, and can readily foretel the exifieaci 
of one from the appearance of the other. Wki 
we fay, therefore, that one obje£l is conheded with 
another, we mean only, that they have acquired a 
connexion in our thoughts, and give rife to this i%* 
ference, by which they become proofs of eadiotho^i 
exiftence. A conclufion, which is fomewhat e^^trt^ 
ordinary ; but which feems founded on fufficienteri^ 
dence. Nor will its evidence be weakned by utf 
general diffidence of the underftanding, or fcepticd 
fufpicion concerning every conclufion, which is wif 
and extraordinary. No condufions can be mon 
agreeable to fcepticifm than fuch as make difcoti* 
ries concerning the weaknefs and narrow llmiti of 
human reafon and capacity. 

Ahd what ilronger inllance can be produced of 

tbe forpriziBg i^orance and weakness of the undo'* 

3 ftanding* 
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To recapitalate, therefore, the reafonings of this 
Say : £very idea is copy'd-from fome preceding im- 
reffion or fentiment ; and where we cannot find any 
nprcffion, we may be certain that there is no idea. In 
11 fmgle inftances of the operation of bodies or minds, 
liere it nothing that produces any imprefliony nor 
onfequently can fugged any idea, of power or nc- 
ieffiiry connexion. But when many uniform infiances 
ippear, and the fame obje£^ is always followed by 
ihe fame event; we then begin to entertain the no* 
don of caofc and connexion. We thexi/fe/ a new 
fentiment or impreflion, viz. a cuflomary conncMion 

feds in equal or unequal times ; but by a dired menfu ra- 
tion and comparifon. 

As to the frequent uTe of the words^ Force, Power, Ener- 
.17, f^c, which every where occur in common converfation, 
« well as in philofophy ; that is no proof, that we are ac* 
quainted, in any inftance, with the connecting principle be- 
twixt caufe and effeA, or can account ultimately for the pro- 
idoAion of one thing by another. Thefe words, as commonly 
Bi*d, bayc very loofe meanings, annex*d to them ; and their 
ideu are very uncertain and confusM. No animal can put 
pUBmal bodies in motion without the fentiment of a Nifus 
or endotvour i and every animal has a fcntimsnt or feeling 
'fiom the liroke or blow of an external obje^, that is in 
aocioiu Tbefc fenfations, which are merely animal, and 
fyem which we can i ^iori draw no inference, we are apt to 
'ininsler to inanimate objeCb, and to fuppofe, that they have 
ifcme fnch feelings, whenever they transfer or receive mo- 
tioo. With regard to energies, which are exerted, without 
'wr anneacing to them any idea of communicated motion, we 
.aofider only the conftant experience conjundion of the 
events { and as vtefeel a cudqmary connexion betwixt the 
ideu, we transfer that feeling to the objeCU ; as nothing is 
more ufual than to apply to external bodies every internal 
Yffttfiitimj which they occafion. 

f 2 \tv 
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in the thought or imagination betwixt one ol 
its ufual attendant ; and this fentiment is the 
of that idea which we feek for. For as i 
arifes from a nomber of fimilar inflances, 
from any fingle inllance ; it muft arife from 
cumftance, in which the number of inilanc 
from every individual indance. But this ci 
connexion or tranfition of the imagination is 
circam(lance» in which they differ. In evej 
particular they are alike. The iiril inflanc 
we faw of motion, communicated by the i 
two billiard balls (to return to this obvious i 
is exadly fimilar to any inflance that may, at 
occur to us I except only, that we could 
£rft, infer one event from the other ; whicl 
enabled to do at prefcnt, after fo long a o 
uniform experience. I know not, if the rea 
readily apprehend this reafoning. I am afra 
ihonld I multiply words about it, or throw 
greater variety of lights, it would only becoj 
obfcnre and intricate. In all abflradl rea 
there is one point of view, which, if we can 
bit, we fliall go farther towards illuftrating t 
3 e^y than byvall the eloquence and copious eji 
in the world. Hiis we ihonld endeavour tc 
and referve the flowers of rhetoric for fabjedi 
si^ more adkpted to them. 
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lyLiBERTY and Necessity. 

PART I. 

T might reafonably be expelled, in queAIons, 
. which have been canvafs^d and difputed with 
eit eagernefs £nce the firft origin of fcience and 
lOofophy, that the meaning of all the terms, at 
ift, ihoald have been agreed apon among the dif- 
ttants ; and our enquiries, in the courfe of two 
joofand years, been able to pafs from words to the 
Be and real fubjed of the controvcrfy. For how 
ify may it feem to give exadl definitions of the 
rms employ^ in reafoning, and make thefe defi- 
itioos, not the mere found of words, the objedt of 
itore fcrutiny and examination ? But if we confider 
le matter more narrowly, we (hall be apt to draw a 
loite oppofite concluiion. From that circumflance 
lone, that a controverfy has been long kept on foot, 

F 3 ^'^A^ 
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and remains flill undecided, we may prefame, thai 
there is fome ambiguity in the expreifion, and that 
the difputants affix different ideas to the termi em- 
ployed in tlie controverfy. For as the faculties of 
the foul are fuppos'd to be naturally alike in ererj 
individual ; other wife nothing could be more frnit- 
lefs than to reafon ordifpute together ; *twere impoT- 
ilble, if men af&x the fame ideas to their terms, dut 
they could fo long form different opinions of tht 
fame fubjeft; efpecially when thty commanicue 
their views, and each party turn themfelvei on aD 
iiides, in fearch of arguments, which may give thefl 
the vidory over their antagonifts. *Tis true ; if bcb 
attempt the difcuflion of queftions, wbich liecniildf 
beyond the reach of human capacity, fuch ai tkfa 
concerning the origin of worlds, or the oeconOBjfrf 
the intelle6lual fyftem or region of fpirita, thty MX 
long beat the air in their frnitlefs conteftsi and ofver 
arrive at any determinate eonclufion. Butif cha^ 
flion regard any fubje^l of common life and txf^ 
ricnce ; nothing, one would think, could prcfervf 
the difputc fo Icng undecided, but fome ambignoDi 
cxpreCions, which keep the antagonitls ftill atadi- 
(lance, and hinder them from grappling with eack 
other. 

This his been the cafe in the long difputed qce- 
ftion concerning liberty and necefllty ; and to fo re- 

narkaUc 
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narkable a degree, that, if I be not much iniflaken» 
ive fhall find all mankind, both learned and ignorant^ 
:o have been always of the fame opinion with regard 
to that fabje6t, and that a few intelligible definitions 
would immediately have put an end to the whole conr 
troverfy. - I own, th^t this difpute has been fo much 
canvafs^d on all hands, and has led philofophers into 
fuch a labyrinth of obfcure fophiftry, that *tis no 
wonder, if a fenfible and polite reader indulge his 
cafe fo far as to tarn a deaf ear to the propofal of 
iiich a queHioD, from which he can exped neither 
iDftra£Uon nor entertainment. But the date of the 
argument here propofed may, perhaps, ferve to re- 
new his attention ; as it has more novelty, promifes, 
at kaft> fome dediion of the controverfy, and will 
not math diftarb hift.eafe» by any intricate or obfcuro 
leafotttng. 

I BoyB> therefore, to make appear, that all men 
haTe ever agreed in the doctrines both of neceflity 
and of liberty, according to any reafonable fenfe, 
which can be put on thefe expreflions ; and that the 
whole controverfy has hitherto tum*d merely upon 
words. We fhall begin with examining the do^inc 
of neceflity. 

*Ti8 aniverfally allow'd, that matter, in all its 
operations, ii aduated by a necefTary force, and that 

f + every 
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every efFe£i is fo predfely detenninM by the natnre 
and Energy of its caufe, that no other efFed, in fuch 
particular circumftances, coald poflibly have refulced 
from the operation of that caafe. The degree and 
diredion of every motion is, by the laws of nature; 
prefcrib'd with fuch exafhiefs, that a living creature 
may as foon arife from the Aiock of two bodies, ai 
motion in any other degree or dire^Uon, than wbai 
is adually produced by it. . Would we, therefore, 
form a jull and prccife idea of ncujjtty^ we muft COA- 
fider, whence that idea arifes^ when we apply it tt 
the operation of bodies. 

It feems evident, that^ if all the Ccenes of nitve 
were ihifted continually in fuch a .mannerj that bo 
two events bore any refcmblance to each ocher« but 
every objcd was entirely new, without any fimilitode 
to whatever had been feen before, we (hould never, 
in that cafe, have attained the lead idea of neceiEtfi 
or of a connexion amongft thefe objeds. We migkt 
fay, upon fuch a fuppofition, that one objefi or 
event has followed another ; not that one was prodoc'd 
by the other. The relation of caufe and effed muft 
be utterly unknown to mankind Inference apdrca- 
for.in" concerning the operatioris of nature wouU 
from that moment, be at an end ; and the mcircry 
and fenfes remain the only canals, by which the 
knowle'^e of any real exi.lence could poflibly b.i« 

accefi 
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accefs to the mind. Oar idea, therefore, of necef- 
£cy and caafation arifes entirely from that uniformi- 
ty, obfervable in the operations of nature ; where 
fimilar objeds are conflantly conjoined together, and 
the mind is determined by cuftom to infer the one 
from the appearance of the other. Thefe two cir- 
cnmfiances form the whole of that neceffity, whicli 
we afcribe to matter. Beyond the conflant conjunct 
iUm of fimilar obje£ls, and the confequent inference 
from one to the other, we have no notion of any 
Bcocffity or connexion. 

If it appear, therefore, that all mankind have ever 
lllow'd, without any doubt or hefitation, that thefc 
• tiro circamftances take place in the voluntary adions 
«f mtvkf and in the operations of the mind ; it muft 
CdUow, that all mankind have ever agreed in the 
dofbine of neceffity, and that they have hitherto 
difpoted, merely for not anderftanding each other. 

") As to the firft drcumftance, the conflant and re- 
gular conjunAion of fimilar events ; we may poHlbly 
&tiflfy onrfelves by the following confiderations. It 
ii nniverfally acknowleg'd, that there is a greac 
; Bsifprmity amongft the anions of men, in all na- 
I dons and ages, and that human nature remains ftill 
Ac fame, in its principles and operations. The fame 
notivcs produce always the fame adions : The fame 

F 5 t?«^\v\a 
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events follow from the fame caufes. Ambition, 
avarice, felf-love, vanity, friendfhip, generofitfi 
pcbllc fpirit; thefe paflions, mix*d in various de- 
grees, and diftributed thro' fociety, have been, from 
tht beginning of the world, and dill are, the fonrces 
of all the ad^ions and enterprizes, which have erer 
been obferv'd amongft mankind. Would you knov 
the fentiments, inclinations, and courfe of life of the 
Greeh and Romans? Study well the temper and 
a(5\ions of the French and Englljb, You cannot be 
much miilaken in transferring to' the former wmf of 
the obfervations, which you have made with regard 
to the latter. Mankind are fo much the fame, in all 
times and places, that hiftory informs us of nothiag 
new or flrange in this particular. Its chief ofe if 
only to difcover the contlant and nniverfal principles 
\.X human nature, by (hewing men in all varietiaof 
4 ircuniftanccs and fituations, and furnifhing as with 
miitcrlals, from which we may form our obfenrati« 
ims, and become acquainted with the regular IjuiDgs 
uf human adion and behaviour. Thefe records of 
wars, intrigues, fadions, and revolutions, arefomaof 
collcdlions of experiments, by which the poliiician 
TM- mural philofophcr fixes the principles of his fci« 
ciAC i ill liie fame manner as the phyfician or natural 
piiiioluphcr becomes acquainted with the nature of 
; ' i:k , minerals, and other external objcdls, by the 
e.:|'crimencs, v^hich he forms concerning them. Nor 

are 



SFC' die earthy, water, and other eieoients, examin'd 
by Arlftotk^ and Hippocrates^ more like to thofe^ which 
at prefent li& under oar obfervation, than the men, 
defcrib'd by Folyhius and Taciiust are to thofe who 
now govern the world. 

Shovld a traveller returning from a far country, 
bring US an account of men, entirely different frooa 
any, with whom we were ever acquainted ; men, who 
were entirely divefted of avarice, ambition, or re- 
venge i who knew no pleafure but friendfhip, gene- 
rofity, and public fpint ; we fhould immediately, from 
thefe circumftances, deted the faKhood, and prove 
him a liar, with the fame certainty as if he had &afPd 
his narration with ftories of centaurs and dragons* 
miracles and prodigies. And if we would explode 
any forgery in hiftory. we cannot make ufe of a more 
convincing argument, than to prove, that the adlions,. 
a(crib*d to any perfon, are diredily contrary to the 
Goarfe of nature, and that 00 human motives, in 
foch drcumftances, could ever induce him to fuch a 
condaA. The veracity of ^intus Curtsus is as faf- 
pidousy when he defcribes the fupernatural courage 
of Alexander^ by which he was hurry'd on fingly to 
attack multitudes, as when he defcribes his fuperna- 
tural force and activity, by which he was able to re- 
fill them. So readily and univcrfalfy do we acknow- 
lege a uniformity inhuman motives and adlions as well 

as in the operations of body. 
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tain nniformity in the operation of tlie fun, rain, and 
earth, towards the produAion of vegetables ; ar.d 
experience teaches the old praAitioner the tu^.ez, by 
which this operation is govemM and dire£)ed ? 

Wb mnft not| howeYer, expe£l, that this unlfcr- 
mity of human a^ons (hould be carry 'd fLch a 
lengthy as chat all men in the fame circumflar.ee:,, 
ihoald always a£t predfely in the fame manner, wi:}> 
ontany allowance for the diverfity cf charaiTten, 
prejudices, and opinions. Such a uniformity, in every 
particular, is found in no part of nature. On the 
contrary • from obferving the vai'icty of conduct a:.d 
. behaviour in different men, we are enabled to form a 
,4^Ater variety of rules and maxims, which fill! fup- 
pofe a degree of uniformity and regularity. 

Abe the manners of men difFerent in different ages 
aiid^ countries? We learn thence the great force of 
cnftom and education, which mould the human mind 
fipom its infancy, and form it into a fix'd and effablifh*d 
charaAer. Is the behaviour and condu6l of the one 
fin very unlike that of the o:her ? *Tis from thence 
we become acquainted with the different characters, 
which hature has imprefs'^d upon th^ fexes, and 
which (he prcferves with conftancy and regularity. 
Are the actions of the fame perfon much divcrfify'd 
in the different periods of his life, from infancy to old 
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n({c f Thii affords room for many general obfenra- 
tioiiB concerning the gradual change of our fend- 
incnl» And inclinations, and the different maximsj 
y\\\\\\\ prevail in the different ages of human crea- 
tuir5. Kvcn the characters which are peculiar to 
CAoU individual, have a conftancy and uniformity ia 
thci; in^.ccncc, other^'ife our acquaintance with the 
T^^.k^^ls ars2 our obier\*ation of their condnd could 
VKAvi K>ach lis their difpoHtionSy nor ferve to diicA 
ok; ^chaTiour with regard to ti.em. 

I i^ANT it poffible to find fome aAioiis, whicli 
i«<m to have no regular or uniform connexion with 
jLttv known motives, and are exceptions to all the 
meafuresofcondu^ which have ever been eftahlifliU 
for the government of men. But if we wonli wil*^ 
Ungly know, what judgment fhould be iorm^d o^ 
fttch irregular and extraordinary adlioat ; we my 
confider the fentiments that are commonly eater- 
tain'd with regard to thofc irregular events, which 
appear in the courfe of nature, and the opendoM 
of external objeds. All caufes are not conjoin'd t» 
|heir ufual effedls, with like conftancy and mufbr- 
mity. An artificer, who handles only dead natter, 
may be difappointed of his fcope and aim as well as 
the politician , who dire^s the condu*^ of fenfible and 
uitelligem agents. 



Tm 
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The vulgar, who take things according to their 
£rft appearance, attribute the uncertainty of events 
to foch an uncertainty in the caufes as makes the lat- 
ter often fail of their ufual influence ; tho* they meet 
with no obfhicle nor impediment in their operation. 
But philofophers, obferving, that almofl in every part 
of nature there is contain^ a vaft variety of fprings 
and principles, which are hid, by reafon of their mi- 
nutenefs or remotenefs, find, that *tis at leaft pofTible 
die contrariety of events may not proceed from any 
. contingency in the caufe, but from the fccret ope- 
radon of contrary . caufes. This poflibility is con- 
verted into certainty by farther obfervacion, when 
'^My remark, that, upon an exa£t fcrutiny, a con- 
- tnriety of efleds always betrays a contrariety of 
' canfes, and proceeds from their mutual hindrance 

and oppofition. A peafant can give no better rea- 
■ibn for the (lopping of any clock or watch than to 
iky that it commonly does not go right : But an ar- 
tizan eaiily perceives, that the fame force in the fpring 
or pendulum has always the fame influence on the 
wheels ; bnt fails of its ufual effefl, perhaps by rea- 

fim of a grain of dn((, which puts a flop to the whole 
JBorement. From the obfervation of feveral parallel 
inftances, philofophers form a maxim, that the con- 
nexion betwixt all caufes and efFefb is equally necef- 
&iy> and that its feeming. uncertainty in fome in- 

(laA»c\ 
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Sut he has the tooth-ake, or has not din^d. A flu- 
»id fellow difcovers an uncommon alacrity in his 
arriage : But he has met with a fudden piece of 
rood-fortune. Or even when an aflion, as fome- 
imes happens^ cannot be particularly accounted for, 
either by the perfon himfelf or by others ; we know, 
.n general, that the charaflers of men are, to a cer- 
tain degree, inconflant and irregular. This is, in a 
manner, the conflant character of human nature ; 
tho* it be applicable, in a mo:e particular manner, to 
feme perfons, who have no fixM rule for their con- 
dnft, but proceed in a continued courfe of caprice 
ind inconilancy. The internal principles and mo- 
tives may operate in a uniform manner, notwith- 
ftanding thefe feeming irregularities ; in the fame 
manner as the winds, rain, clouds, and other varia- 
tions of the weather are fupposM to be governed by 
fleady principles ; tho* not eafily difcoverable by hu- 
man fagacity and enquiry. 

Thus it appears, not only that the conjun^lion 
betwixt motives and voluntary adlions is as regular 
and uniform, as that bccwixt the caufe and cffieCi in 
any part of nature ; but alfo that this regular con- 
jundion has been univerfally acknowlcg'd amongft 
mankind, and has never been the fubjedl of difpute, 
cither in philofophy or common life. Now as it is 
from paft experience, that we draw all inferences 

concerning 
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concerning the futarcy and as we conclude, that ob- 
je£ts will always be conjoint together, which we find 
always to have been conjoined ; it may reom foper* 
flaous to prove, that this experienced onifonnicy in 
bo man actions is the fource of all the Mj/^rmr/, which 
we form concerning them. ' But in order to thiov 
the argument into a greater variety of lights, we fliill 
alfo inflfty tho* briefly, on this latter topic. 

The mutual dependance of men is fo great, io 
all focieties, that fcarce any human adion is en- 
tirely compleat in itfelf, or is performed without fone 
reference to the a£Uons of others, which are reqni- 
iite to make it anfwer fully the inj/ntion of the a^eiit 
The psoreft artificer, who labours alone, expedi at 
leail the protection of the magiftrate, to enfore die 
enjoyment of the fruits of his labour. He alfo ei« | 
pedts, that, when he carries his goods to market, tod 
offers them at a reafonable price, he fliall find bnyeisj , 
and (hall be able, by the money he acquues, to en* 
gage others to fupply him with thofe commoditiOv ' 
which are requifite for his fubfiftence. In proper* 
tion as mens dealings are more cxtcnHve, and their 
intercourfe with others more complicated, they al- 
ways comprehend, in their Ichemes of li(e, a greater 
variety of voluntary actions, which they exped. 
from their proper motives, to co-operate with their 

own. In all thefe concludons, they take their net- 

furct 
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fares from paft experience, in the fame manner as in 
their reafbnings concerning external objeds ; and 

firmly believe, that men, as well as all the elements, 
are to continue, in their operations, the fame, which 
they have ever foand them. A manufadarer reckons 
■poa the laboor of his fervants, for the execution of 
anj work, as much as upon the tools, which he em- 
ploys, and would be equally furpriz'd, in the one 
cafe, were his expe£tations difappointed, as in the 
other. In ihort, this experimental inference and 
feafoning concerning the anions of others enters fo 
aiach into human life, that no man, while awake, is 
ever a moment without employing it. Have we not 
mibn, therefore, to affirm, that all mankind have al- 
' ivays agreed in thedodrine of neceflity, according to 
die foregoing definition and explication of it ? 

Nda hav« philofephers ever entertained a different 
opinion from the people in this particular. For not 
lo mention, that almoft every adUon of their life fup. 
pofei that opinions there are even few of the fpecu- 
laiive parts of learning, to which it is not efTential. 
What would become of hiftory^ had we not a depen- 
dance on the veracity of the hiilorian, according to 
the experience,which we have had of mankind ? How 
could folltks be a fcience, if laws and forms of go- 
vernment had not a uniform and regular influence 
opon fociety \ Whi^re would be the fo\iikd2LdQtL o€ 

moraU^ 
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moralsy if particular charaders had no certaii 
terminate power to produce particular fei 
and if thefe fentiments had no conftant opei 
aflions ? And with what pretext could w( 
our criticifm. upon any poet or polite authc 
could not pronounce the condudt and fenti 
his a6lors, either natural or unnatural, to fi 
rafters, and in fuch circumflances ? It feci! 
ImpoiTible, therefore to engage, either In ( 
action of any kind, without acknowleging 
trine of neceffity, and this inference from n 
voluntary adions ; from charaAers to condu 

And indeed, when we coniider how aptl; 
-and moral evidence link together, and f( 
one chain of' argument, we fhall make no f 
allow, that they are of the fame nature, 
riv^d from the fame principles* A prifoi 
has neither money nor intereft, difcovers tl 
fibility of his efcape, as well from the 
of the goaler, as from the walls and b 
which he is furronnded ; and in all attemj 
freedom, chufes rather to work upon the 
iron of the one, than upon the inflexible ; 
the other. The fame prifoner, when con 
the fcafFold, forefees his death as certainly 
conftancy and fidelity of his guards, as fronr 
ration of the ax or wheel. His mind ror 
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prtaiD train of ideas : The refufal of the foldiers 
confent to his efcape ; the a<ftion of the exccu- 
ioner ; the feparation of the head and body ; bleed- 
ing, convulfive motions, and death. Here is a con- 
pcdcd chain of natirral caufes and volantary actions; 
bat the mind feels no difference betwixt them, in 
paiEng from one link to another : Nor is lefs certain 
of the fbtore event than if it were conneded with the 
ol^eds prefent to the mcniory or fenfcs, by a train of 

canfes, cemented together by what we are pleas'd to 
call a pbjifical ntze^ty , The fame experienced uni- 
on has the fame effect on the mind, whether the unit- 
ed objeds be motives, volitions, and adlions ; or fi- 
gure and motion. We may change the names of 
diings ; but their nature and their operation on the 
inderAanding never change. 

I have frequently confider'd, what could pofTibly 
be the reafon, why all mankind, tho' they have 
crer, without hefitation, acknowleg'd the dodrine 
if Heceflityy in their whole pra£lice and reafoning, 
kave yet difcover'd fuch a reluctance to acknowlege 
it in words, and have rather (hewn a propenfity, in 
lU ages, to profefs the contrary opinion. The 
Mtter, I think, may be accounted for, after the 
Ulowing manner. If we examine the operations of 
bodies and the production of effeds from their caufes, 
we ihall find, that all our faculties can never cany 
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;> r£.":rfr In our knowlege of 'J^ r^Iadon, diaa 
r^. -:: ' r<^ obzcrve, that pardcular objects are csn/antfy 
.' ■t:'.:i.i r.^^;f:her, and that the mind is carry *d, by a 
■■.::/»fir^ r--rf "•>:>*, from the appearanccof the CM 
:•; :.:e >:!-.cr of the Other. But iho' this concIcfioB '' 
oiucf'ttiT^r human ignorance be the refult of \)m ' 
tric'c^t I'cruciny and examination of this fobjeA, > 
iv.'i .'c:Il entertain a ilrong propenfity to bcliere,dul 1 
ixv •.H:!iv.:ra:e farther into the powers of nanire^ 
iju :\:rv,'civc fomething like a necefl*ary connexioa 
vc^iAC :h^* caufc and the effect. When again diey 
iM.'i '>:^z rcFcCiions toward the operations of thdr 
^>H't ;•* -.OS and feel wo fuch connexion of the mo- 
t- c 4" J the a^Hon ; they arc ayt, from thence, to J, 
w; NN\ ihat there is a difierence betwixt the efefli> 
>v> .-.^•' (i«Mn mntcrial and bruce force, and tboie 
w'" /■ «mo f'lom thnii^ht and :n:clligcnce. hut be- 
11'^ oiur iDiivincM, chat we know r.othing farther of 
cA^'l.ituMi t'f .'iny kind, than merely the cznfiaMi at' 
%».• .. -r of ohjo^is, anj} the ccnicquent ifferimtt i . 
ihv'inini] Imm nnu to another, ar.d finding, that tfa^ 
i«\tt liiruinniiiucs are univeri'ally ^ckcoMleg'd 
^¥« pttiic in voluntary actions ; we may tr.eDcebK 
Hf cflMy led to own the fame neceiii:v cobiboi 
'II iiiiiirs, And tho' this rcaf.ning m y coain^ 
thi' (\ lU-ms of many ph-bfoj-hcrs, in aiciibingic- 
\\y to ihi* dctcrminauoQs cf ihe vkiij, we Uoliaidt 
^iin tc Hellion, that they djiicn: iroiu it in vos^ 

oalr- 
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mly, not in their real fentiments. Neceflicy, accord- 
Ag to the kaCCf in which it is here taken, has never 

yet been rcje£led, nor can ever, I think, be reje£led, 
by avy phiiofopher. It may only, perhaps, be pre- 
tended, that the mind can perceive, in the operations 
of matter, {pme farther connexion betwixt the caufe 
ud tEe£k ; at d a connexion, which has not place 
b the voluntary actions of intelligent beings. Now 
whether it be fo or not, can only appear apon exa- 
Bunation ; and it is incumbent on thefe philofophers 
to make g< od t::eir aiTertion, by defining or defcrib- 
ing that neceffity, and pointing it out to us, in the 

operations of material caufes. 

It would feem, indeed, that men begin at the 
wrong end of this queftion concerning liberty and 
. leceflity, when they enter upon it by examining the 
; faculties of the fool, the influence of the under- 
fttnding, and the operations of the will. Let them 
irft difcofs a more fimple queftion, viz. the opera- 
tions of body and of brute unintelligent matter ; and 
tiy whether they can there form any idea of caufation 
lad neceffity, except that of a conftant conjundlion of 
objedls, and fubfequent inference of the mind from 
One to another. If thefe circumftances form, in re- 
'lUty, the whole of that neceffity, which we can con- 
ceive in matter, and if tbefe circumftances be alfo 
^tmiverfally acknowleg*d to take place in the opera- 
'^ lions of the mind, the difpute is at an end s or, at 

8 \«^> 
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leafl, iruil be o\vn*d to be thenceforth merely verbal. 
But as long as we will ralhly fuppofe, that we hive 
feme farther idea cf neceflity and caufAtion in the 
operations of external objeds ; at the fame time; 
that we can find nothing farther, in the Toluntaiy 
adlions of the mind ; there is no pofiibility of brii^- 
ing the difpute to any determinate ilEie, whikM 
proceed upon fo erroneous a fuppofidon. The oal/ 
method of undeceiving us, is, to mount up hig^i 
to examine the narrow extent of our fcience, wbci 
apply 'd to material caufcs ; and to convince onrfelfCii 
that all we know of them, is, the conftant conjonc* 
tion and inference above-mention'd. We may, per* 
haps, find, that *tis with difficulty we are indac*d 10 
fix fuch narrow limits to human underftanding : Bit 
v^-c can afterwards find no difficulty, when we COM 
to apply this doftrine to the aflions of the will. Tot 
as 'tis evident, that thefe have a regular and conflul 
conjuniftion with motives and circamflances and da- 
radiers, and as we always draw inferences frofli dii 
one to the other, we muft be obligM to acknowlqji^ 
in words, that neceffity, which wc have already If 
vovv'd, in every deliberation and refle^on of OOr 

lives, and in crery ftcp of our condu£l and bcht* 



viour.* 
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• The prevalence of the doflrinc of liberty may be a> 1. 
counted tor, from another caufe, w'x, a falfe fenlaiioo trL 
fecming cx()c.'-iencc which we have, or may have of libavf 
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to proceed in this reconciling projefl wkh re« 
D the qaeftion of liberty and neceifity ; the 
^ntentious qoeftion, of inetaphyfics, the moft 
tions fcience ; it will not require many words 

fierence, in mzny of our a£^ions. Tl:e neccflity of 
on^ whether of matter or of mind, is not, properly 
I, a quality in the agent, but in any tbinkins or 
at being, who may confider the adion ; and it con- 
lefly in the deteimination of hit thought to infer the 
» of that adion from fonne preceding objeds ; as li- 
when opposed to neceility, is nothing but the want of 
termination, and a certain loofenefs or indifTerence, 
we feel, in pafling or not pafling, from the idea of . 
j<£t to that of any fucceeding one. Kow we may 
, that, tho* in reflefftng on human actions we ieldora 
h a loofenefs or indifference, but are commonly able 
r them with coniiderable certainty from their motives, 
om the difpofitions of the agent ; yet it frequently 
It, that, in performing the actions themfelves, we are 
I of fonnething like it s And at all refembling object 
dUy taken for each other, this has been employed at 
mftrative and even an intuitive proof of human li- 

We feel, that our anions are fubje£l to our will, on 
ccafions ; and imagine we feel, that the will itfelf is 

to nothing, becaufe, when by a denial of it we are 
:*d to try, we feel that it moves eafily every way, and 
ei an image of itfelf, (or a VclUtty, as it is call'd in 
tools) even on that (ide, on which it did not fettle. 
mage, or £unt motion, we perfuade ourdeWes, could, 
t time^ have been compleated into the thing itfelf \ 
e, ihould that be deny*d, we find, upon a fecond 
hat, at prefent, it can. We coniider not, that the fan- 
I deiire of (hewing liberty is here the motive of our 
t. And it feems certain, that however we may ima- 
'6 feel a liberty within ourfelves, a fpedator can com- 

infer our adtions from our motives and charaAer i 
ren where ho cannot, he concludes in general, that he 
, were he perfeAly acquainted with every circumftance 
' fituation and temper, and the moft fecret fprings of 
nnplexion and difpofition. Vovr this is the very ef- 

of necelfityj according to the (bregoin^ do€Uvne« 

a, U. G x^ 
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to prove, that all mankind have ever agreed in 

dofbine of liberty as well as in that of neceility, 

that the whole difpute, in this refpeft alfo, has b 

hitherto merely verbal. For what is meant by lil 

ty, when apply'd to voluntary aftions ? We can 

furely mean, that aflions have fo little connexion « 

motives, inclinations, and circumflances, that the i 

does not follow with a certain degree of uniforv 

from the other, and that the one aiFords nc infereo 

from which we can conclude the exiftence of 

other. For thefe are plain and acknowleged m 

ters of fa£l. By liberty, then, we can only me 

a ponver of aBing er not aSing, according to the drt 

minations oftheyiill\ that is, if we chufe to remi 

at reft, we may ; if we chufe to move, we alfo m 

Now this hypothetical liberty is univerfally allov 

to belong to every body, who is not a prifoner a 

in chains. Here then is no fubjed of difpute. 

Whatever definition we may give of liberty, i 
ihoold be careful to obferve two reqoiiite drcoi 
ilances ; frft^ that it be conMent with plain matt 
of fa£t ; ficondly^ that it be confiilent with itfelf. 
we obferve thefe circum^ances, and render our de 
nitibn intelligible, I am perfuaded that all maddl 
will be found of one opinion with regard to it 

§ 

Tis nniverfally allowM, that nothing exifb ^ 
out a cauie of iu tiufiLcnoKt^ laad that chance^ wte 
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ftnfUy examined, is a mere negative word, and means 
BOt any real power, which has, any where, a being 
in nature. But 'tis pretended that fome caufes are 
Beceflary, and fome are not necefTary. Here then is 
the admirable advantage of definitions. Let any one 
itf9i a ctnfe, without comprehending, as a part of 
the definition, a neceffkry connexion with its efFedl s 
ind let him Ihew diftindlly the origin of the idea, ex- 
prefsM by the definition ; and I fhall frankly give 
np the whole controverfy. But if the foregoing ex- 
plication of the matter be receivM, this muft be ab- 
fblstely impracticable. Had not objefls a regular 
and conftant conjunction with each other, we fhould 
Bever have entertained any notion of caufc and ef« 
feft; and this conflant conjunction produces that in- 
ference of the underftanding, which is the only con- 
oezion, that we can have any comprehc;n(ion of. 
Whoever attempts a definition of caufc, exclufive 
of thefc circumftances, will be obligM, either to em- 
ploy unintelligible terms, or fuch as are fynonimout 
to the terffii which he endeavours to define*. And if 

Redefinition above- mentioned, be admitted; liber« 

G 2 ty, 

* Thus if a caufe be defined, that which producet any thing ; 
*tii oafy to obferre, that pndueing is f/nonimeus to caufing^ 
It Uke manner, if a caufe be defined, that hy which any thing 
<m]>|| this is liable to the fame objection. For what ia 
tteant by thefe words, iy which? Had it been Ciid, that a 
Me is that after which any thing conftantfy exiftt ; we Ihould 
hire nnderftood the terms. For this is, indeed, all we know 
^ the matter. And this conftancy forms te 'mc% ^(BnoKft %^ 
. **fltf?r// nor bixc we any other idsa ol *it« 
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ty, when oppot'd to vettSSj, not to 
t\a fame thing With dtmnarj whtdi ll 
allow'd to hire no i 
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l>imt it no mediod of reafoning more cooHHl,' 
«i^ jtL none more bUmeable, than in philoTophkil 
ddncet, to cadeaTOor the refutation of ^ajtcffi- 
tliefit, bjr a pietext of ia dangerous confeqaencMU 
lel^^n and monUt7. When any opinion leadi into 
•bfuT^tieti'tit oeRainlyfalie ; but 'ris not certaia ibc 
u opiiuoa it &Uei hecule 'tis of dangerou] eosk- 
^nence. Sack ttqiici, therefore, ought tniaAj to 
4n foifaone, u ferring nothing to the difcoTerjr «f 
truth, but only to make d>e perfoo of an aotagoaif 
«dioai. This I obferve in general, without pretest 
ing to draw any advantage froin it. I fobmit franUx 
to ait examination of this kind, and ihalt venture is 
affirm, that the dofirinet, bodi of DecefSt}' and of 
liberty, as above explain'd, are not only confificK 
with moraligr and religion, but are abfolutely cT- 
Ibntial to the fuppoit of then. 

NEcestiTV maybe de£n'd twowayi, coofonn- 
ablc to the two definitions of raii/^, of which itmakti 
an cJTeniial part. It confiflt either in the conAaat 

on and oonjanftion of like objeflg, or in the ia. 

■M of tha uadofiaading Ina one objca ts •■• 
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€&er. Now neceffity, in both thefe fenfes, (which, 

iadeed, are^ at bottony the fame) has univcr* 

iillr, tho' tacitly, in the fchools, in the pulpit, and 
in common life, been allowed to -belong to the will 

of man ; and no one has ever pretended to deny, 
tbt we can draw inferences concerning human ac- 
ticNu^ and that thofc inferences arc founded in the 
erperiencM union of like aflions, with like motives, 
inclinations, amd drcnmftances. The only particu- 
lar, in which any one can differ, is, that either, per- 
haps, he will refttfe to give the name of ncccfTuy to 
diis property of htunan actions : But as long as the 
meaning is nnderftood, I hope the word can do no 
hinn : Or that he will maintain it po/TibiC to difcovrr 
Ibinethiag farther in the operations of matter. Bat 
diii, it muft be acknowleg'd, can be of no confe- 
foence to morality or religion, whatever it may be 
to natoral philofophy or meraphyfics. We may here 

bemiftaken in averting, that there is no idea of any 
other necefQty or connexion in the ai'\ioQs of body : 
But forely we afcribe nothing to the aiflions cf 
the mind, but what every one does, and mufl rca-^ 
dily allow of. We change no circumflance in the 
received orthodox fyHem with regard to the will* 
but only in that with regard to material objects and 
ttufes. Nothing therefore can be more innocent, 
at leaft, than this do^ine. 

G. }. kw 
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. AtL lawi being Ifimndei] in rtwttdi ind 
ir.entf, 'tii fu|ipdiM uafnndainental princt^i 
thela motiro liave k rcgblar and untform iefluenci 
on the mind, tnd fath produce the good and prerolt 
the evil aAioDi. We inay give to this inflDenii 
what name we pleaTei lut as 'tii ufualty coajeii^ 
with the aflJoD, itmnfi be clleeni'd a cau/i, 
look'd Dpon u an infiance of that neceffity, wUv 
we would cfiablilb. 



Thb only ^oper ohjt& of hatted or vengti 
iiaperlpn or creature, endow'd with thought > 
conlciourndi i and when any ctimioal or 
afiioni excite that paflioa, 'tis only by their relatin 
to the peribn, or connexion with him. Afitoni in^ 
by their ve^ natnie, temporary and peiilhing i ni 
where they proceed not from fome cau/e in the cbt- 
raflen and difpolition of the perTon, wlioprrIbrpi'<l 
Aem, theycan neither redoond to hia faonoiu, if 
good, nor iofany, if evil. The aCUons ihemjittw 
nay be bUmcaUej they may be contrary to alt'^' 
rules of morality and religion : But the perion !iM 
reTponCble for them ; and ai iliey proceeded AM 
nothing in hitn, that is durable and conflant, ni 
leave nothing of that nature behind them, 'dti»- 
pcfiible he can, upon their account, become the A 
jefl of pnniAunent or vengeance. According to As 
principle, therefore, which denies neceiC^t and coe- 
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fequently caufes, a man is as pure and untainted, af- 
ter having committed the moft horrid crime, as at 
the firft moment of iiis birth, nor is hischaradler any 
way concernM in his adions ; iince they are not de- 

ifv'd from it, and the wickednefs of the one can 
never be us*d as a proof of the depravity of the 

odier. 

Men are not blam'd for fuch anions as they per- 
form ignorantly and cafually, whatever may be the 
confequences. Why ? but becaufe the principles of 
thefe adions are only momentary, and terminate in 
them alone,, Men are lefs blam'd for fuch a<Sli- 
oni as they perform hazily and unpremeditately, 
than from fuch as proceed from thought and delibe- 
iiidon. For what reafon ? but becaufe a hafly tem- 
per, dio* a conflant caufe or principle in the mind, 
operates only by intervals, and infedls not the whole 
character. Again, repentance wipes off every crime, 
if attended with a reformation of life and manners. 
Hov is this to be accounted for ? but by averting, 
i that adions render a perfon criminal, merely as they 
ace proofs of criminal pafllons or principles in the 
mind ; and when, by any alteration of thefe prin- 
ciples, they ceafe to be juft proofs, they likewifc 
ttafe to be criminal. But except upon the dodlrine 
of neceflity, they never were juft proofs, and confe- 
qacntly never were criminal. 

G 4 \t 
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IS is the Creator of the world, who firft bedow'd 
tion on this immenfe machine, and plac'd all be* 
8 in that particular pofition, whence every fobfe- 
mt erenty by an inevitable neceffity, muft refult. 
iman a^tions^ therefore^ either can have no turpi* 
t at ally ts proceeding from fo good acaafe ; or 
they have any moral turpitude, theymuft in- 
ve our Creator in the fame guilt, while he is ac- 
iwkged to be their ultimate caufe and author. 
r as a man, who %xt^ a mine, is anfwerable for all. 
con&qaence^ whether the train he employed be 
g or &ort; fo wherever acontino'd chain of ne« 
tary canfes are fijc'd, that being, cither £nite or 
nite, who produces the firft, is likewise tie author 
all the reft, and mnft both bear the blame, and 
[aire the praife, which, belongs to them. Our 
sxcft and meft unalt^ able ideas of: morality efta* 
h this rule, upon unqueftionable reafoDS, when: 
examine the confequences of any human adion ; 
I diefe reafons muft ftill have greater. force, when, 
ily'd to the volitions and intentions of a Being,, 
nitely wife and powerful. Ignorance or irnpo* 
ce max be pleaded for fo limited a creature aSx 
n ; but thofe imperfeflionfi have no place in oar 
Vitor. He forefaw, he ordain'd, he intended all 
^fe aAioos of men, which we fa rsftJy pronounce 
minal. And we muftr conclude, therefore, either 
It they are net criminal, or that the. Deity, not. 

G 5, TQA9X:> 
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man, is refponfible for them. But as cither 
pofitions is abfurd ai^d impious, it follows, t 
dodrine, from which they are dedu€*d, cami 
bly be true, as being liable to all the fame 
tions. An abfurd confequence, if neceflary, 
the original do^rine to be abfurd ; in the fan 
ner that criminal a6Uons render criminal the 
canfe, if the connexion betwixt them be n 
and inevitable. 

This objedion confifts of two parts, wl 
ihall examine feparateljr ; Firft, that if human 
can be trac*d up, by a neceilary chaiq, to thi 
they can never be criminal ; on account of t 
nite goodnefs and p^rfedion of that Being, fron 
they arc derived, ak^d who can intend nothi 
what is altogether good and right. Or Sea 
they be criminal, we muft retrad thofe attril 
goodnefs and perfedlion, which we afcribe 
Deity, and muft acknowlege him to be the n 
author of guilt and moral turpitude in all hi 
tares. 

The anfwerto the firft objedion feems i 

and convincing. There are many philofopher 

after atoiexad fcrutiny of all the phaenomena 

ture, conclude, that the Whole, con£der*d ; 

ffStem, is, in every period of its exiftence^ < 
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widi perfed benevolence and goodnefs ; and that the 
Qtmoft poffible happinefs will, in the end, refult to 
every created being, without any mixture of poiitive 
or abfolute ill and mifery. Every phyiical ill, fay 
diey, makes an efiential part of this benevolent fy" 
ftff m , and could not poffibly be removed, even by the 
Deity himfelf, confider^d as a wife agent, without 
pving entrance to greater ill, or excluding greater 
good, which will refult from it. From this theory , 
bme philofophers, and the antient S/o/cs among the 

• 

left, derived a topic of confolatiop, under all afflic- 
&ai, while they taught their pupils, that thofe ills, 
uder which they laboured, were, in reality, goods 
to the univerfe ; and that to an enlarged view, which 
Omld comprehend the whole fyftem of nature, every 
event became an objed of joy and exultation. But 
tko* this topic be fpedous and fublime, it was foon 
finmd in practice weak and ineiFedual. You would 
ibrdy more irritate, than appeafe a man, lying undet 
Ae racking pains of the gout, by preaching up to 
him the reditude of thofe general laws, which pro- 
doc'd the malignant humours in his body, and led 
them, thro* the proper canals, to the nerves and fi- 
news, where they now excite fucb acute torments. 
rhefe enlarged views may, for a moment, pleafe the 
imagination of a fpeculacive man, who is plac*d in 
safe and fecurity ; but neither can they dwell with 
xmftancy on his mind, even tho' undifturb'd by the 

G 6 t>m^\iQ^\ 
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emotions of pam or paffion f miich lefii can tBof 
naintain their grovnad, when attack*«l by facfa power- 
ful antagoni((s. The afPeftions take a narrower and 
aaore na:ural farvey of their objeds ; and by an OC'- 
conomy, more faitable to the infirmity of humU' 
minds, regard alone the beings aroand us, and are 
ftftuated by fnch events- as appear good^ or iH to^tiie 
private iyftem. The cafe is the fame with moral ai- 
with fhjtcal ill. It cannot reafonably be foppos^d^ 
that thofe remote confideratioBs, which are foond of 
fo little efficacy with regard to one,. wiH have a> 
SBOve powerfal inEuenee with vegavd to the tditin- 
The mind of mui is fo form*d by nature, that, apoir 
the appearance of certain chsraiSers, difpofinoofr 
and adiions, it immediately feels theiendmeatof ap* 
probation or blame ; nor are there any ftdtngs or 
emotions more efTential to its frame and confticetiePs 
The charadlers, wHieh engage ks apprebalton, w 
ehie% (iuch as contribute to the. peaoe aad (tQuiKf 
of bsman ibciety ; as the charaders> whiob WM 
blame, are chiefly facb as tend to public detriment ait 
diftorbaace : Whence we may reafooabl)i. paefniner I 
that the moral fentimencs arife,^ either modistoly af 
unmediacely, from a reiScdlioji. on. thoft oppofiir 
intereils* What tha* philoibphical- meditHUoos «fta» 
bliib ft dilSerent opinioor or conjedhirc^ that ercrf 
itong b right with, regard to the wholb». and thai 
4»e ^aalities, which diftarb Akciotj, are> jftitemMt 
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IS beneficial, and are as faitable to the primary in- 
tendon of nature as tHofe which more dire^Uy pro* 
mote its happinefs and welfare? Are ^ch remote* 
and uncertain fpecnlations able to codnier-balance' 
ihe featiments,. which arife £rom the natural and 
immediate view of the objects ? A man, who is 
K>bb*d of a coofiderabk Aim ; does he find his vexa* 
rion fos the lofs any way dimiai(h*4l by thefe i42blknft 
fefle^ions \ Why then fhonra his moral refentment 
tgainft the crime be fuppos'd incompatible with them ? 
Or why (hould not the acknowlegement of a real di- 
tindtion beMt^xt vice and rirtue be reconcileable to 
tU fpeolafiiftf fyftcmt of philoTophy, as well as that 
tf a real diftinfUon betwixt perfonal beauty and de- 
formity ? Both thefe diilin^ions are founded in the- 
iitoral fentiments of the human mind : And thefe 
fentiments are not to be controul'd or altered by any 
pkUofophicaL theory or fpecolacioa whatfoeves^ 

TfL'Afennd objedion admits not of fb- eafy and: 
iitisfa£lory an anfwer ; nor is it pofllble to explain 
MinAly, how the Deity can be the mediate cauib 
•f all the a^ticms of men, without being the authoo 
4f fin apd moral tarpitode. Thefe are myileries^ 
which mere natural and nnafli^ed reafon is yery un^- 
it to handle ; and whatever fyilem it embraces, it 
auift find itfelf involved in inextricable difficalties,. 
ixA even co&Uadidiont> at ty^ij ftep which it take» 
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wkli regard tp/nohfyibfci^. Tq n^ponak.ljM ia- 
difiercaice and .;Goatuig^iicy of bfunafi- 9&km widi 
pr^ciencafiOr tao dcfeod ^ibiohitQidiiaf^et, andjct 
free die Drity from « being the amlior of. iSn« kai 
been found hidiaio to eitteed alt tlicidEall of fkSk* 
fepbfr HappjSA if :ihe be thence feafiUe qf b«r fe* 
nerigr wJm.ibfi^pfka into di^ foUmeiiAjffleiMii 
and leaving a^fceti^ (a fuU of.obiciiiiivi^aQd par* 
plexitiest nitmrn, wiAfaUaUe iDodieft)r, toJlm.om 
and prop^ ^vincie* the ryaminatioa qf oopaiNia 
^fe ; where flie will iiiid diffi^ahiei enoHgli to cb- 
l^y her enqoities, withpat laniybiBgjiplOtfelwwijg 
jds an ocean of doabti^ nncmiinfifi uA f^mt 

m 

diAioni! >' • * .' r '« . .. 
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Of the Reason of Animals. 



AL L our reafonings concerning matter of fa£l 
are founded on a fpecies of Analogy, which 
leads us to expert from any caufe the fame events* 
wUch we have obferv'd to refult from fimilar 
caoies. Where the caufes are entirely iimilar, the 
analogy is perfedl, and the inference, drawn from it, 
^ legarded as certain and condufive s nor does any 
ttan ever entertain a doubt where he fees a piece of 
tton, that it will have weight and cohefion of parts ; 
ai in all other inilances, which have ever fallen un- 
^tr his obfervation. But where the objects have not 
fotxaft a finilarityy the analogy b lels perfe^> and 



^ j^tiM 




Fir/i, It (terns evident, 
men, learn many thinga feom 
tku the {June evenu will alv 
fVK caufct. By this principl 
^iMiMed wicbthc more obvioas j 
W obJB^b, uigtiidaaUr, f^em i 
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«p a knowlcge of the nature of fire, water, earth, 
ftones, heights, depths, C5f r. and of the effefls, which 
refult from their operation. The ignorance and in- 
evperience of the young are here plainly diftingDifh. 
able from the canning and fagacity of the old, who 
hare learnt, by long obfervation, to avoid what 
hart them, and to porfue what gave eafe or plea- 
fure. A horfe, that has been accudora'd to the 
ield, becomes acquainted with the proper height, 
which he can leap, and will never attempt what ex- 
ceeds bis force and ability. An old greyhound will 
traft the more fatiguing part of the chace to the 
yoonger, and will place himfelf fo as to meet the 
Jttre in bcr doubles ; nor are the conje^ares, whicL 
he fiNrmt on this occaAon, founded in any thing but 
ii obfenratton and experience. 



- This is ftill more evident from the eflfe6ls of dif^ 
^pliae and education on animals, who, by the 
> proper application of rewards and punifhmcnts, may 
be taught any courfe of aftion, the moft contrary to 
their natural inftin6^s and propenGties. Is it not ex- 
perience, which renders a dog apprehenfive of pain, 
when yon menace him, or lift up the whip to beat 
Urn ? Is it not even experience, which makes him 
wfwer to his name, and infer, from fuch an arbi- 
trary (bund, that you mean him, rather than any of 
Ui fellows, and intend to call him, when you pro- 
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tiounce it in a certain manner, and with a certain 
tone and accent ? 

In all thefc cafes, we may obferve, that the aiu- 
nial infers fome fad beyond what immediately ftri^ ■ 
his fenfcs ; and that this inference is altogether found- \ 
ed on pall experience, while the creature ezpedf' 
from the prefent objcdt the fame events, whi^h ithtf 
always found in its obfervation to refult from fini- 
lar objeds. 

StconMy. *Tis impoffible, that this inference ^ 
the animal can be founded on any procefa of argjiu 
ment or reafoning, by which he condades, that likb i 
events mqft follow like obje^ls, and that the cooiih J 
of nature will always be regular in its operadooi. 
For if there be in reality any arguments of this ni* 
ture, they furely lie too abftrufe for the obfemtioi 
of fttch imperfect underflandings ; fince it may wdH 
employ the utmoft care and attention of a philofi^ 
phic genius to difcover and obferve them. Aniinali» 
therefore, are not guided in thefe inferences bf 
reafoning : Neither are children : Neither are de 
generality of mankind, in their ordinary adtiens aad 
conclufions : Neither are philofophers themfdvOi 
who, in all the adtive parts of life, are, in themai^ 
the fame with the vulgar, and are governed by the 

fame maxims. Nature muft have provided foae 

Qthfit 
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other principle, of more ready, and more general 
ufe and application ; nor can an operation of fuch 
immenfe confequence in life, as that of inferring 
tStSui from caufb-s, be traded to the uncertain pro- 
cds of reafoning and argumentation. Were .h's 
doabtfol with regard to men, it feems to admit of no 
qveftion with regard to the brute-creation ; and the 
COnclufipn being once firmly edablifh'd in the onc» 
we hare a ilrong prefumption, from all the rules 
of analogy, that it ought to be univerfally admit- 
tedy without any exception or referve. *Tis cuflom 
ikne, which engages animals, from every objedl, 
Alt firikes their fenfes, to infer its ufual attendant, 
^od carries their imagination, from the appearance 
v. the one, to conceive the other, in that flrong and 

■ 

'inAy manner, which we denominate belief. No 

^er explication can be given of this operation, m 

dl the higher, as well as lower claiTes of fenfitive 

[1)eings» which fall under oar notice and obferva« 

tion». 

But 

* Since all reafonlngs concerning fads or caufes is derivM 
tterely from cuftom, it may be a(k*d how it happens, that 
men fo much furpafs animals in reafoning, and one man fo 
touch furpafles another ? Has not the fame cuftom the fame 
Infiuelice on all ? 

We fliall here endeavour briefly to explain the great dii^ 
Ibrence in human underftandings : After which, the reafon 
of the difference betwixt men and animals will eafily be com- 
prehended. 

I. When we have livM any time, and have been accuf- 
tom*d to the uniformity of nature, we acquire a general ha- 
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But tfao* animals learn many parts of tbeir know 
lege from obfervation, there are alfo many parts o 
it, which.they derive from the original hand of ni 

bit, by which we always transfer the known to the m 
known, and conceive the latter to refemble the former. I) 
means of this general habitual principle, we regard even en 
experiment as the foundation of reafoning, and expcAafl* 
milar event with fome degree of certainty, where the o^t- 
riment has been made accurately and free from all fordi^ 
circumftances. 'Tis therefore confidered as a matter of gren 
importance to obfenre the confcquences of things j and ai 
one man may very much furpafs another in attention mi 
memory and obfervation, this will make a rtry great dil 
lerence in their reafoning. 

2. Where there is a complication of canfes to produce sp] 
cffeO, one mind may be much larger than another, and beS 
ter able to comprehend the whole fyilem of obje^, and a 
infer juftly tbeir confcquences. 

3. Oot man is able to carry on a chain of confefosBCi 
to a greater length than anockfr. 

4. Few men can think long withont running into a con 
^fion of ideas, and miftaking one for another | and iIm 
are various degrees of this infirmity. 

5. The cIrcumAance, on which the effeft depends^ is Irt 
quently involv*d in other circumftanccs, which are fefdp 
and eztrinfic. The £eparatjon of it often requirts gmltf 
tention, accuracy and fubtilty. 

6. The forming general maxims from particular obfena 
tion is a very nice operation ; and nothing is more nfui]. 
from haAe or a narrownefs of mind, which fees not 00 si 
fides, than to commit miftakes in thie particular. 

7. When we reafon from analogies, the man» who bv 
the greater experience or the greater promptitude of fug* 
gefting analogies, will be the better reafoner. 

8. ByafTes from prejudice, education, paffion^ party^Ac 
hang more upon one mind than another. 

9. After we have acquired a confidence in human tefli' 
mony, books and converCation enlarge much more tbf 
fphere of one nun's experience and thought than tho(s • 
another. 

*Twon*d be eafy to difcover many other circamflance 
that make a difference in the underftandingi of men. 

tare 
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Mre, which much exceed the (hare of capacity they 
poflefs on ordinary occafions, and in which they iin« 
prove, little or nothing, by the longed pradlice and 
experience. Thefe we denominate Instincts, and 
pic (b apt to admire, as fomething ytxy extraordi- 
au7> atid inexplicable by all the difquiritions of hu- 
msuk andcrftandmg. But our wonder will, perhaps, 
Vteab or diminilh ; when we confider, that the expe* 
;^mental reafoning itfelf, which we pofTers in com- 
MXuSi with beafts, and on which the whole condudl of 
>JUe depends, is nothing but a fpecies of inilind or 
pVMcfaanical power, that adls in us unknown to our- 
iUTes ; and in its chief operations, is not direded by 
tty fach relations or comparifons of ideas, as are 
^4e proper objedb of our intelledlual faculties. Tho^ 
Ae inftiiift be different, yet ftill *tis an inftindl, which 
a man to avoid the fire ; as much as that, 
teaches a bird, with fach exadlnefs, the art of 
■Gabation, and the whole oeconomy and order of 
DuliBry* 



■■ 
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Of M I R A C JLJE S. 

PART I. 

^ H £ R £ IS in Dr. 7illotfon\ writings an argu- 
ment againft the realfrefence, which is as con- 
and elegant, and ftrong as any argument can 
)ly be fupposM againfl a dodrine, that is fo 
worthy of a ferious refutation. 'Tis acknow- 
I on all hands, fays that learned prelate, that 
uthority, either of the fcripture or of tradition, 
anded merely in the teflimony of the apoilles, 
were eye-witnefles to thofe miracles of our Sa- 
, by which he proved his divine mifiion. Our 
nee, then, for the truth of the Chrtftian reii* 
is lefs than the evidence for the truth of our 
i; becanfe, even in the firft authors of our re- 
i» it was no greater; and *tb evident it muft 

diminiih 
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dimiDifli io paffing from tbem to their difdpleti^Mr 
can any one be fo ceruun of the troth of Aar idi* 
mony as of the imaitdiate objeda of hiaJiBiiliBt. lit 
a weaker evidence can never deftroy a ftronger } ail 
therefore* were the dodrine of the real prefeaee 
fo clearly revealed in fcriptore, 'twere diredljr 
trary to the mies of jaft reifoniog to ^vo oar 
to ic. It contradidb fenfe, tho* both the taigim 
and tradition, on which it is fuppos'd to be brik 
carry not fuch evidence with themjnfenic} 
they are coniider'd meitly as extenal cvidcBcei^ 
are not brought home to every one*s bitafl^ hj 
immediate operation of the Holy-Spirit. 

Nothing is fo cenveoieitt as a dedfivo 
ment of this kind, which moft at Itut JShmu the m 
arrogant bigotry and faperftitios, and free ■• fiM 
their impertinent follicitations. I flatter inyfelf» tbi 
I have difcover^d an argument of a like 
which, if juft, will, with the wife and leamolu 
an everlaiUng check to all kinds of foperftitioos 
lafion, and confeqoently, will be ufeful as loagasAi. 
world endares. For fo long, I prefume^. will the ae». 
counts of miracles and prodigies be foond in aD 
tory, facred and prophaae. 



Tho* experience be our only guide w 
concerning mauers of fad ; it mnil be ackwMrfcpri^ 
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;1)at this guide is not altogether infaliible, but in 
fome cafes is apt to lead us into errors and miftakes. 
One, who, in our climate, (hould expert better wea* 
ther in any week of June than in one of Decemher^ 
would reafon juiUy and conformable to experience ; 
but 'tis certain, that he may happen, in the event, to 
find himfelf miflaken. However, we may obferve, 
tlttt, in fuch a cafe, he would have no caufe to com- 
plain of experience ; becaufe it commonly informs us 
beforehajid of the uncertainty, by that contrariety of 
events, which we may learn from a diligent obfer- 
Tadon. All efFeds follow not with like certainty 
from their fuppos'd caufes. Some events are found, 
in all countries and all ages, to have been conflantly 

coDJoin-d together : Others are found to have been 
more variable, and fometimes to difappoint our ex- 
pectations ; fo that in our rcafonings concerning 
natter of fa£t, there are all imaginable degrees of 
iflhrance, from the higheft certainty to the loweft 
fpecies of moral evidence. 

A WISE man, therefore, proportions his belief to 
the evidence. In fuch concluiions as are founded on 
iQ infallible experience, he expedls the event with 
the lad degree of aHurance, and regards his pafl ex- 
perience as a {\x\\ proof oi the future exiilehce of that 
trent. In other cafes, he proceeds with more cau- 
tion : He weighs the oppofite experiments : He con- 

Vol. II. H fidera 
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thtn oar obfenration of the veracity of human tefti- 
mony, and of the nfaal conformity of fa^s to the 
I reports oT witnefles. It being a general maxim, 
I that no obje£ls have any difcoverable connexion to- 
gether, and that all the inferences, which \vc can 
draw From one to another, are founded merely on 
i tecatperience of their contlant and regular conjunc- 
i fibn ; *th evident th^t We ought not to make an ex. 
I ttjitioa to thi$ msixim in favour of human tcdimony, 
wliofe connexion with any events fcems, in itfelf, as 
, little neccfTary as any other. Did net mens imagi- 
aadon naturally follow their memory ; had they not 
commonly an inclination to truth and a fcntimcnt of 
probity ; were they not fcnfible to (hame, when de- 
tefted in a falfliood : Were not thefe, I fay. difcover'd 
by experience to be qualities, inherent in human na- 
tore, we fhould never repofe the Icall confidence in 

hamnn t^llimony. A man delirious, or noted for 

• 

falffiood and villany, has no manner of weight 01 
iotHority with us. 

AwD as the evidence, deriv'd from wltneflVs and 
hamati tcftimony, is founded on paft experience, (o 
it Tsries with the experience, and is regarded ei- 
thcr as a proof or a p'ohnlUltyy according as the 
toxijini^on 'betwixt any particular kind of report 
^tiA. any kind of objc^s, has been found to be con- 
' SaiK or variable. There are a number cf circum. 

1:1 z fiances 
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iUnces to be taken into coniideratjon in all judg- 
ments of this kind ; and the ultimate ftandard, hj 
which we determine all difputes, that may arife con- 
cerning them, is always derived from experience and 
obfervation. Where this experience is not entirely 
uniform on any fide, 'tis attended with an una voidable 
contrariety in our judgments, and with the fame op- 
pofition and mutual deftrudion of arguments as in 
every other kind of evidence. We frequently hA 
tate concerning the reports of others. We balance 
the oppofite circumftances, which caufe any doubt 
or uncertainty ; and when we difcover a fnperiority 
on any £de, we incline to it ; but ftill with a dimi- 
nution of aflurance, in proportion to the force of ki 
antagonift. 

This contrariety of evidence, in tbe prefent cafe, 
may be derived from feveral different caufes ; from 
the oppoiition of contrary teftimony j from the chip 
rader or number of the witnefles ; from the manner 
of their delivering their teftimeny ; or from the nni- 
on of all thefe drcumilances. We entertain a fofpi- 
cion concerning any matter of £$&, when the witnct 
its contradict each other; when they are but few> or 
of a fufpicious charadler ; when they have an intereft 
in what they a£irm -, when they deliver their teftimo* 
ny with doubt and hefitation, or on the contrary, with 
too violent aficverations. There are mimy other par- 
ticulars 
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tiiculars of the fame kind, which may diminifh or 
deftroy the force of any argument, deriv'd from hu- 
man teftimony. 

Suppose, for inftance, that the faA, which the 
teftimony endeavours to eflablifh, partakes of the e^- 
traordinary and the majrvellous; in that cafe, the 
evidence, refulting from the teftimony, receives a 
dkninutioD, greater or lefs, in proportion as the fa6l 
u more or lefs unufual. The reafon, why we plac^e 
any credit in witnefles and hiftorians is not from at^y 
€9mim§n, which we perceive a priori betwixt tefti- 
mony and reality, but becaufe we are accudom'd to 
find a conformity betwixt them. But when the fadt 
ittefied is fach a one as has feldom fallen ander o^r 
obfervation, here is a conteft of two oppofite expe- 
riences ; of which the one deftroys the other as far 
ai iti force goes, and the fuperior can only operate 
OB the mind by the force, which remains. The very 
fiune principle of experience, which gives as a cer* 
tttn degree of aftbrance on the teftimony of witnef- 
kki gives us alfo, in this cafe, another degree of af- 
forance againft the fa6^, which they endeavour to 
cftabliih ; from which contradidion there necefTarily 
arifei a counterpoize, and mutual deftrudUoo of be- 
lief and authority. 

Ifioitdnot hiUe*vi fuch afiorj *were it told me hy 
CatOi was a proverbial faying in Rome^ even during 

H 3 the 
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the lifetime of that philofophical patriot*. The 
incredibility of a fadl, it was allowM, might invali- 
date fo great an authority. 

The Liilian prince, who refused to believe thefirft 
relations concerning the effefls of froil, reaibn'd 
jadly; and it naturally required very llrong teAi- 
znony to engage his afTent to fa^s, which arofe fiom 
a (late of nature, with which he was unacquaiotcd, 
and bore fo little analogy to thofe evcntf » of which 
he had had conllant and uniform experience. TW 
they were not contrary to his experience, they wfit 
AOt conformable to it f . 

* PJutarch. in vltii Catonis. 

f No Indian, *tit evident^ could have expcrienee. that m^ 
fer ('id not freeze in cold climitet. This it plaeinf Mtvn 
in SI fnuation quite unknown to bim } »n<l *tis impoflllbkfer 

hiai to t-c;ll, a priori, what \vi!l rcfult fioni it. *Tis inikir{ 
a new experimrnt, the confequence of which is aiways sa- 
certain. One may (bmetimcs conjc^urc* from nnalopy what 
will follow J but ftill this is but conjcduie. And it muit 
be confcfl, that, in the preftot cafe of freezing;, the eiMC 
follows contrary to the rules < f analrgy, and is fuch as a ri- 
tionnl hifijn would not kwk for. The operations of cold rp- 
on water are not gradual, according to the degrees of coiA; 
but whenever it comes to the freezing point, the water paf- 
fes, in .1 mum-cnt, from the utmofl liquidity to perfeQ baN' 
nefs. Suth an evtnr, therefore, may be denomioated a- 
tracrdi::A''y, uv.i\ jtijiiiT'.s a j-iciiy Orong tcAuuony to render 
it cic(l:bl'>, to \ copie in a warm climate : But ilill it is not 
miraiuU^Sy i.^r cortrary to uniform cxp liencc of the couKc 
of naiJif ill c:i'is v.htie all the circui^.f^anccs arc the fatn^ 
The ir.h.i^itnr/s of Sufr.atra have always fecn water liqibi 
in thtir own climate, and the fiezipf; of their nvcrs ouj?".: 
to be dtem'd a piooi^y : But they .'.ever faw wa:cr in M," 
<oi'; .'•::;[■.'; the ^vinttr ; and therefore they cinnot rcafoiu* 
bly b. j'Olitive NNiUl wculd theic be the confe^ucDce. 

£lT 
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But in order to increafe the probability againft 
the teftimony of witneifes, let us fuppofe that the 
fa£l, which they affirm, inilead of being only mar- 
vellous, is really miraculous ; and fuppofe alfo, that 
the teftimony, confidef d apart, and in itfelf, amounts 
to an entire proof; in that cafe there is proof againfl 
t)roof, of which the ftrongefl muft prevail, but HUl 
with a diminution of its force, in proportion to that 
of its ancagonift* 

A M I R A c z. £ is a violation of the laws of na- 
tare s and as a firm and unalterable experience has 
tftablifliM thefe laws, the proof againft a miracle, 
firom the very nature of the fa£t, is as entire as any 
trgament from experience can pofCbly be imaging. 
Why is it more thai^ probable, that all men mud die ; 
that lead cannot, of itfelf, remain fufpended in the 
air ; that fire confumes wood, and is extinguifh'd by 
water} unlefs it be that thefe events are found 
agreeable to the laws of nature, and there is re*> 
^uir^d a violation of thefe laws, or in other words, 
a miracle to prevent them ? Nothing is efleem'd a 
miracle if it ever happen in the common courfe of 
nature. *Tis no miracle that a man in feeming good 
health ihould die on a fudden ; becaufe fuch a kind 
of death, tho' more unufual than any other, has yet 
been frecjuently obferv'd to happen. But *tis a mi- 

H 4 r,cle> 
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racle, that a dead man (hould come to life ; becaofe 
that has never been obfervM, in any age or coontry. 
There mull, therefore, be an uniform experience 
againil every miracalcus event, otherwife the event 
would not merit that appellation. And as an uniform 
experience amounts to a proof, there is here a dired 
and'full frooft from the nature of the fafl, again/I 
the exigence of any miracle ; nor can fuch a proof 
be de^oy*d, or the miracle rendered credible, but 
by an oppofite proof, which is fnperior •• 

The plain confequence is (and 'tis a general maxim 
i;vorthy of our attention) '' That no teflimony is fuf* 



* Sometimes an event may not, in itftlf, fetm to be i 
trary to the laws of nature, and yet, if it were real, itmi^, 
by reafon of fonne circumflances, be denominated a miracle, 
becaufe, in fact, it is contrary to thefe laws. Thus if a 
perfon, claiming a divine authority, Ihould command a fick 
perfon to be well, a healthful man to fall down dead, tlie 
clouds to pour rain, the winds to blow, in (hort, (houki 
order many natural events, which immediately follow upon 
his command ; thefe might juAly be eiieem*d miracles, be- 
caufe they are really, in this cafe, contrary to the law» of 
nature. For if any fufpicion remain, that the event and com- 
mand concurrM by accident, there is no miracle and no tranf- 
grefli'^n of the laws of nature. If this fufpicion be removed, 
there is evidently a miracle, and a tranfj^refTion cf thefe 
Jaws j btcaufe nothing can be more contrary to nature tba9 
that the voice or commmd of a man fliculd have fuc'» an 
ipflucnce. A miracle may he accurarely defin'd, a tranfp'rf- 
fi'.n of ti larv of nutui c hy a f .ir f::u!::r r.-^.'!::ct cf the Deify , cr hj 
thj if:tf't',l.i! rf feme tKi y'ibic i'^'*:'. A mi-atls m.»y cither 
be (lil'.o'.eiablc by men or not. This alrcrs not its nature 
anil eiFtncc. The raifir.t^ of a houi'c or (hip into the aif 
ii a vifiblc miracle. 1 he railing of a leather, when thf 
v/md wants ever fo little of a force tequifite for I hat pui* 
/:>/>, : ' -13 its\ a mirack, tU«' nor (o itniitle with regard to ui. 
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'^ ficient to eftablifh a miracle, unlefs the teftimony 
"be of fach -a kind, that its falfhood woald be* 
'* more oiiracnloaBy than the fafl, which it endea- 
" vonn to eftablifh : And even in that cafe, there is 
" t mutaal defhn^on of arguments, and the fuperiof^ 
" only gives us an aiTurance foitable to that degree 
" of force» which remains, after dedndting the infe- 
" nor." When anyone tells me, that he faw^a* 
dead man reftorM to life, I immediately coniider 
with royfelfy whether it be more probable, that this 
perlbn fhould either deceive or be deceivM, or that 
the fad which he relates, (honld really have hap^ 
pen^d. I weigh the one miracle agalnfl the other» 
and according to the fuperiority, which I difcover, 
I prono/unce my deciHon, and always rejed the 
greater miracle. If the falfhood of his teftimony^ 
would be more miraculous, than the event, which 
be relates ; then; and not till then, can he pretend 
to command my belief or opinion. 



PART ri. 



In die fbfegoing reafoning we have fappos'd, thae 
At teftimony, upon which a miracle is founded, 
may poffibly amount to an entire proof, and that the 
Ufliood of diat teilimony would be a kind of pro- 

H 5 digy. 
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cligy. But 'tis eafy to ihcvir» that we have been t 
great deal. too liberal in our conceffionif and that 
there never was a miraculous events eftabUih*d on to 

full an evidence. 

IBo^Jirft^ there is not to be found* in all hiiloijt 
i^ny miracle attefted by a fufficient number of acsi 
of fuch unqueftion'd good-fenfe, education, and lean* 
ing as to fecure us againft all delufion in themlelfesi 
of fuch undoubted integrity, as to place them be- 
yond all fufpicion of any dedgn to deceive othent 
o/ fuch credit and reputation in the eyes of nuB' 
kind as to have a great deal to lofe in cafe of beiog 
deteded in any falihood ; and at the fame time ai* 
teding fa6ts, perform*d in fuch a public manner, acd 
in fo celebrated a part of the worlds as to render 
the detcdion unavoidable : All which clrcumfiances 
arc rcquifite to give us a full aflurance in the tcfti* 
mony of men. 

Secondly. We may obfcrve in haman nituiet 
principle, which, if Ariftly examined, will be foniii 
to diminifh extremely the aflurance, which we 
might have, from human tcflimony, in any kind ef 
prodigy, 'i he maxim, by which wc commonly cfta- 
du6l oarl'clvcs in our re.ifonings, is, that the ohjeAt, 
of which we have no experience, reiemble thofe, of 
which wc have ; that what we have feaad tobenuxA 
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i&al is always moft probable ; and that where there 
4 any oppofidon of argaments, we ought to give tht 
^ference to fock of them as are founded on th€ 
peateft nombcr of paft obfervations. But tho' ia 
proceeding by this rule, we readily rejedl any fadb, 
which is anufual and incredible in an ordinary de* 
grae I yet in advancing farther, the mind obfervei 
lot always the fame rule ; but when any thing ir 
ifinnM utterly abford and miraculous, it rather the 
more readily admits fach a fad, upon account of 
diat very circuroftance, which ought to deftroy all its 
lochority. The paflion of Jkrfrixi and nnondit^ 
irifing from miracles, being an agreeable emotion, 
givei a feniible tendency towards the belief of thofe 
KTcntSy from which it is derived. And this goes fo- 

&u% that even thofe who cannot enjoy this pleafure 
immediately, nor can believe thofe miracnlout^ 
events, of which they are informed, yet love to par* 
akp of the fatisfadUon at fecond-hand, or by re* 
bonnd, and place a pride and delight in exciting the 
idmiratioa of others. 

With what greedinefs are the miraculous ac« 
counts of travellers received, their defcriptions of fea 
ind land monilers, their relations of wonderful ad- 
rentares, flrange men, and uncouth manners ? Bu( 
f the ^it of religion join itfelf to the love of won* 

H 6 dcr« 
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der, there is an end of common fenfe; and human 
teHimony, in thefe circumftances, lofes all pretenfi- 
(ions to authority. A religionift may be an enthn- 
iiaft, and imagine he fees what hat no reality : He 
may know h's narration to be falfe, and yet periie* 
vere in it, with the beft intentions in the world, for 
the fake of promoting fo holy a canfe : Or erea 
where this delufion has no place, vanity, excited hf 
fo ftrong a temptation, operates on him more pow* 
crfully than on the reft of mankind in any other at. 
cumftances ; and felf interefl with equal force. His 
auditors may not have, and commonly have not 
fofiicient judgment to canvafs his evidence: 
What judgment they have, they renounce by pria* 
ciple, in thefe fablime and myfterious fubje^s : Or 
if they were ever fo willing to employ it, paffion and 
a heated imagination difturb the regularity of iti 
cperations. I'hcir credulity increafes his impudence : 
And his impudence over powers their credulky. - 

Eloquence, when in its higheft pitch, leaves lit- 
tle room for reafon or refledlion ; but addreffing it- 
felf entirely to the fancy or the affedUons, captivates 
the willing hearers, and fubdues their underftanding. 
Flapplly, this pitch it feldom attains. But what a 

^Jfero or a Demofihenes could fcarcely operate over 
a Rumau or Athenian audience, every Capuchin^' V9tvi 

' • itinc- 
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nt or ftationary teacher can perform over the 
ility of mankind, and in a higher degree^ by 
ng fuch grofs and vulgar paffions *. 

IRTOIT. It forms averyftrong prefumption 
I all fapemataral and miracalous relations, 
ley are obferv'd chiefly to abonnd amongfl ig. 
t and barbaroQS nations ; or if a civilizM peo. 
as ever given admtflion to any of them , that 
5 will be found to have received them from ig- 
t and barbarous anceftors, who tranfmitted them 
that inviolable fan6tion and authority, which 
s attends antient and received opinions. When 
rufe the firil hiftories of all nations, we are apt 

lie many inilances of forg*d miracles, and pFophecie^ 
pematural events, which, in all ages, have either been 
;d by contrary evif^ence, or virhicb dtu€t tbemfelvca 
if abfurdity, mark fufficiently the Arong propenfity of 
nd to the extraordinary and the marvelloOs, and ought 
ibly to beget a fufpicion againft all relations of this 
This is our natural way of thinking even with re- 
> the moft common and moft credible events. For 
:e t There is no kind of report, which rifes fo eafily, 
reads fo quickly, efpecially in country-pl4ces and pro- 
towns, as thofe concerning marriages ; infomuch thai 
>ung perfons of equal condition never fee each other 
but the whole neighbourhood immediately join them 
er. The pleafure of telling a piece of news fo In- 
ig, of propagatiDg it, and of being the firfl reporter^, 
fpreads the intelligence. And this is fo well known, 
man of fenfe gives attention to thefe reports, till 
Is them confirmed by fome greater evidence. Do not^ 
ne paflions, and others ftill ftronger^ incline the gene- 
of mankind to the believing and reporting, with the 
(I vehemence and afllirance, all religious miracles ? 

to 



I 
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CO imagine oarfelvcs traofported iato (oxmt new 
world, where the whole frame of natare is disjointedt 
and every element performs its ' operationi in a dif* 
ferent manner, from what it does at prefent. Battles, 
revolutions, peflilences, famines, and death are ne- 
ver the efFeds of thofe natural caufes, which we ex- 
perience. Prodigies, omens, oracles, judgments quite 
obfcore and over-ihadow the few natural events, that 
are intermingled with them. But as the former grow 
thinner every page, in proportion as we advance 
nearer the enlightened ages of fcience and knowlege, 
we ioon learn, that there is nothing myflerious or 
fupernatural in the cafe, but that all proceeds from 
the ufaal propenfity of mankind towards the' marvd. 
lous and extraordinary, and that tho* this indinadon 
may at intervals receive a check from fenfe and lean- 
ing, it can never thoroughly be extirpated from ha- 
man nature 

'^T'hftrange, a judicious reader is apt to fay, npos 

the perufal of thefe wonderful hiftorian^, tbmt. fii 

fr^SgiHu ivints aever hMffeit in our dajs. But *ti9 

nothing (brange, I hope, that men fiiottld licindl 
ages. You moft furely have feen inftanccs enow of 

that frailfy. Yoa have yoorfelf heard many f«ch 

marvellous relations ftarted, which being treated with 

(corn by all the wife and judicioas, have at laft been 

abandoned, even by the vulgar* Be affor^dj that 
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thofe venowti^d liei, which ^ave (pred and iUMiriih'4 
to fiich a monftroQs height^ arofe from like begin* 
ningt ; bat being fown in a more proper foil, (hot 
ap at bft into prodigies alxnofl eqaal to tho(e> which 
they relate. 

• • • . I 

*TwAS a wife policy in that cunning ioipoftor^ 
Alexander^ who, tho' now forgotten, was once fo fa- 
fnous, to lay the £ril fcene of his impollures in 
Pafhlagonia^ where, asLvr/iSn tells as, the people were 
extremely ignorant and flupid, and ready to fwallovic 
even the groifeft delufion. People at a diftance, who 
are weak enough to think the matter at all worth en- 
qoiry, have no opportunity of receiving better in« 
formation. The (lories come magnifyM to them by 
a hundred circumllances. Fools are induftrious to 
propagate the delufion -, while the wife and learned 
are contented, in general, to deride its abfurdity, 
witiioat informing themfelves of the particular fadls> 
by which it may be diflin^lly refuted. And thus the 
]mpo(tor above- mentioned was enabled to proceed, 
from his ignorant Fophlagonians^ to the inliding of 
votaries, even among the Grecian philofophers, and 
men of the moft eminent rank and diflinclion in 
Rome. Nay could engage the attention of that fage 
emperor Marcus 4urelius } fo f ar as to make him 

trail 
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truft the fuccefs of a Biilitary expedition to his delu* 
five prophecies. 

r 

The advantages are fo great of ftarting an im- 
pofture amongfl an ignorant people, that even tho* 
the delufion (hould be too grofs to impofe on the ge- 
nerality of them (iA;hich, thai* feldom, is fometimes tht 
eafe) it has a much better chance of fucceeding in 
remote countries, than if the firft fcene had been laid 
in a city renownM for arts and knowlege. The 
mod ignorant md barbarons ofthefe barbarians car- 
ry the report abroad. None of their conntrymen 
have large chough correfpondence or fufficfent cre- 
dit and authority to contradid^ and beat down the de- 
lufion. Mens inclination to the marvellous has full 
opportunity to difplay itfelf. And thus a ftory (hall 
pafs for certain at a thoufand miles diftance, which 
is univerfally exploded in the place where it was firft 

ftarted. But had Alexander fix'd his.refidence 2xA- 
iberuy the philofophers of that renowned mart of 
learning, had immediately fpred, thro* the whole 
'Roman empire, their fenfe of the matter, which, be^ 
ing fupported by fo great authority, and difplay 'd b/ 
all the force of reafon and eloquence, had entire!/ 
open'd the eyes of mankind, ^is true ; Lucian pal^ 
fing by chance thro' Paphlagonia had an opportunity 
of performing this good office. But^ tho' much to 

b( 
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5 wiih^dy it docs not always happen, that every A- 
»i»ri^ meets with a Lttciauy ready to expofe and 
Btefl his impoftnres *. 

I MAY add as a fourth reafon, which dkninifhes 
le authority of prodigies, that there is no teflimony 
>r any, even thofe which have not been exprefsly 
«teAed, that is not opposed by an infinite number 
f witneiles ; To that not only the miracle deftroys 
lie credit of the teflimony, but even the teflimony 
leftroys itfelf. To make this the better underflood, 
et OS confider, that, in matters of religion, what- 
iver is different is contrary, and that 'tis impoflible 
lie religions of ancient Rofne^ of Turkey, of Siam, 
ixA of China fhould, all of them, be eflablifh'd on 
iny folid foundation. Every miracle, therefore, 
pretended to have been wrought in any of thefe re- 
ligions (and all of them abound in miracles) as its 
diredl fcope is to eflablifh the particular fyflem, to 
which it is attributed ; fo it has the fame force, thq* 

* It may here, perhaps, be objed^ed, that I proceed rafh- 
Ijf, and form my notions of Alexander merely from the ac- 
count, given of him by Lucian^ a profefs'd enemy. It were, 
iadeed, to be wifii'd, that fome of the accounts publi(h*d 
^r hit followers and accomplices had remained. The oppo- 
fition and contraft betwixt the chara^er and condud of the 
^une man, as drawn by a friend or an enemy it at ftron^, 
^en in common life, much more in thefe religious matters, 
V that betwixt any two men in the world, betwixt Alexam^ 
^ and St. Paul, for inilance. See a letter to Giihert JVtfi^ 
^r on the convec^on and i^oftlefliip of St. JPW. ^ 
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more indiredly, to overthrow every other fyflem. 
In deflroying a rival-fyftem, it likewife deftroys the 
credit of thofe miracles, on which that fyftem was 
eflabli(h*d ; fo that all the prodigies of different re- 
ligions are to be regarded as contrary fa£ts, and the 
evidences of thefe prodigies, whether weak or ibong, 

as oppofite to each other. According to this mediod 
of reafoning, when we believe any miracle of Ma- 
bomei or any of his fuccefTors, we have for oarwar« 
rant the teflimony of a few barbarous Arabians: And 
on the other fide, we are to regard the authority of 
T//irj Li<vliu, Piuiarchy Tacitus^ and in (hort of all die 
authors and witnelTes, Grecian^ Chintfi^ and J^mmi 
CatMic^ who have related any miracles in their pt^ 
ticnlar religion ; I fay, we are to regard their tefli- 
mony in the fame light as if they had mention^ that 
Mahometan miracle, and had in exprefs terms ceo* 
tradi£led it, with the fame certainty as they have for 
the miracles they relate. This argument may ap- 
pear over fubtile and refinM ; but is not in reali^ 
different from the reafoning of a judge, who fap- 
pofes, that the credit of two witnefies, maintaining 
a crime againft any one, is deftroy'd by the tefti- 
mony of two others, who affirm him to have been 
two hundred leagues diftant, at the fame inftant whea 
ihe crime is faid to have been committed. 

One of the beft attefled miracles in all prophtnc 

hidory is that which TLwiiu^ r.'iorii {^Wiffafian^ who 

cor'd 
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car'd a blind man in JIixoKiria, by meant oF hii 
fpittle, and a lame man by ihe mere touch of bis 
foot I in obedience to a vifion of the god, Strapii, 
■who had enjoin'd them to have recoarfe 10 the em- 
peror, for thefe miraculous and extraordinary cares. 
The ilory may be feeo in that fine hiftorian * j where 
every circumSaace feems to add weight to the tefti- 
mony, and might be difplay'd at large with all the 
force of argument and eloquence, if any one were 
oow concem'd to enforce the evidence of that ex- 
ploded and idolatrous fuperllition. The gravity, fo- 
lidity, age, and probity of fo great an emperor, 
who, thro' the whole courfc of his life, convcrs'd in 
1 familiar way with hit friends and courtiers, and 
nerer affeCted thofe 'extraordinary ain of divinity, 
sBbm'd hy Alexander and Demttriur. The hiftorian, 
a eotemporary writer, noted for candour and vera- 
eiiy, and withal, the greated and moft penetrating 
genius, perhaps, of all anti<)ui:yi and fo free from 
any tendency to fuperltiiion and credntity, that be 
cren ties under the contrary imputation, of atheifm 
and prophaoeaefs : Tat pglotf^iifm wWe 
Sony he related the inirade, «f ■ 
forjodgmect and verzc.v . 
cye-witneflesof thefa6. >r : 
after the Flaviat bmHj *'-^ 
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pire, and could no longer give zny reward, as the 
price of a lie. Vtmmque, qui interfuere^ nuxc quO' 
qki memsrant, poftqusim nullum mendaaQ pretium. To 
which if we add the public nature of the fa£ts, re- 
lated, it will appear, that no evidence can well be 
fuppos'd flronger for fo grofs and To palpable a falf- 
hood. 

There is alfo a very memorable ftory related by 
Cardinal de RetXy and which may well deferve our 
confideration. When that intriguing politician fled 
into Spain^ to avoid the perfecution of his enemies, 
he paiTed thro' SaragcJ/a, the capital of Jrragnh 

where he was (hewn, in the cathedral charch^ a man, 
who had ferv'd twenty years as a door- keeper of die 

church, and was well known to every body in town* 
that had ever paid their devotions at that cathedral 
He had been feen, for fo long a time, wanting a 
leg ; but recovered that limb by the rubbing of holy 
oil upon the flump ; and the cardinal affores as that 
he faw him with two legs. This miracle was vouch'd 
by all the canons of the church ; and the whole 
company in town were appealed to for a confirma- | 
tion of the faft ; whom the cardinal found, by their ' 
zealous devotion, to be thorough believers of the 
miracle. Here the relater was alfo cotemporary to 
the fupposM prodigy, of an incredulous and liber- 
tine charafter as well as of great genius, the miracle 

of 



(apJ^- » tuane u cocid Icarce zdicit of a 
afeit, and die A-itnefles vny mnoeroos, nu] all 
:in, in a mancer, ffcfiuors of the ddt, to 

thejr gave tfaeit teftimoiij. Asd wkat adds 
ily to the force cf the eridcnce, uid majr 
E our forprize on tkia occa£oa, is, that t]M 
lal himrelf, who rclacei the Aoty, feems not to 
my credit to it, and conleqacntly cannot be 
2ed of any coDcnrrence in the holy fraod. He 
Icr'd jaft!/, thai it was not requifite, in order to 

a f^ of this nature, to be able accDTacely to 
>Te the te&imoDy, and to trace its falfhood, 
all the circomllaDcei of kaarery and credulity-^ 
It produc'd it. He knew, that, ai thii was com' 
y altogether impoflible at any froall difiance of 

and place; fo vol it extremely difficult, even 
tely prefent, by reafon of the 
1 roguery of % 
He therefore concluded, 
»,,«« evidence cairy'd 




] 



nigvf'^bevck'i^ffViDg hearing to the deaf, and fight* 
to Ae'blhrf', wfert every where talk'd of, as fhe ufoill 
tffeAi t)f thttlblr fcfmldire. But what is more c^ 
nflniMir]' J muy oftttemiraclei were imtnediunl 
pMv>4, ujMnAeCpot, before judges of unqu«f!jonl 
iMtcgf<iy> WtcOed byWlmcfles ofcivdit and diltiDC. 1 
liMriBviBatBirii^, and on the mell «ininn>tlhn> '.. 
ma, ikaHmif ill the woiM. Nor is thit kH: A 
idniM af ihMk'Wu publilh'd, and difpen'il tmj 
ttAant »*fW«itlhe 7f/wft, tho" a leuTied bo^, 
fcffHwd 4tr-ttV civil Ma^rate, xnd 4ei 
' pwHiiwitRlJMfrfltuwngi* nwhufc Amor *e^ 
rftplw wan fcidfta Vve boea (wrobghtt: 
^QOlf to Tcfate or detea Utem*. 



•Thil book wu «TUte by Monf. Ji Mraprtm, | 
«T jwlge sflha pirfbment ofFiru, a miD "" 
^r«Sc>^ who «M «I(o a mariyr U iht <aiiC 
iaid ID be romewhsre In i dungeon on accoun 
• ir-l»«i« A BtMriiCr book in three volume* fntM'S 
JMiVflcij Ay>etiePjr,i) giving j.n»ceouni «(■ " 
tniraclci, and iccompanicd witJi prefaiory difoft 
•re very ^il wroie. Thtre ruM, litrwever, ilito'V 
of ihele a ridiculoiii tomparifon bclwiai ibe niliflMil 
Saviour and thoTe of ihe /Uht'i wherein 'lit affens' 
the evidence for the lailei ii equal to (lut for the fb 
Ai if ibe teftimonyof men could ever be pnt in Ibe^ 
with ihat of Cl>d himTelf, who eondua«f the pen ot Aati' 
(pir'd wrfRM. If thefc wKien, indeed, weta i*bC4Hfr 
dct'd merely ai human tcrtimony, the Frenb author ■« Wf 
moderate in tilt -oompari Ion ; tma he mi^h-, lilrhflMMif 
peiranceof re*(on,pTete[.A,i\ta\ vVa ^i{ea^ndrtiri«MM4 
turpid the otheii in ("rtdevice »ni awi«c*i, "' ' " — 
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id facli a naxnber of drcmnftances, agreeing to 
rroboration of one fad ? And wliat haTe>|^ 
)ofe to fach a cloud of witnefles, but the abfo- 
apofiibility or miraculous nature of the evects, 

wliicli 

camftances are drawn from anthentic papers, inferted 
above-mention*d book: 

ly of the miracles of .^6/ Pims w ere proved imohedi* 
17 witnefles before the officiality or bi(hop*s court of 
under the eye of cardinal NoaiUa^ whofe chara^r for 
ty and capacity was never contefted even by his eae« 

fncceflbr in the archbiihopric was an enemy to the 
\fti, and for that reafon promoted to the fee by the 
Yet XX redors or cures of Parity with infinite ear* 
fSy prefs him to examine thofe miracles, which they 
to be known to the whole world, and indifpiitab\y 
1 : But he wifely forbore. 

s Motinift .party had try*d to difcredit thefe miracles in 
lilance, that of MadamoifelU U Franc, But befides, that 
proceedings were in many refpe^s the moft irreeular 
world, particularly in citing only a few of the ff^fc' 
Titnefles, whom they tamper^ with : Befides this, I 
hey foon found themfelves overwhelm^ by a cloud of 
vitnefles, one hundred and twenty in number, mod of 
perfons of credit and fubflance in P^m, who gave 
for the miracle. This was accompanied with a fo- 
and eamefl appeal to the parliament; But the par<* 
Dt were forbid by authority to meddle in the a^air. 
s at lafl obfervM, that where men are heated by zeal 
mthufiafm, there is no degree of human teAimony fo 
( as may not be procur*d for the greateft abfnrdity t 
tbofe who will be fo fUly at to examine the affair 
at mediem, and feck particular flaws in the teftimo- 
ire almofl fure to be confounded. It muft be a mifer- 
impoftare, indeed, that does not prevail in that €od* 

K who have been in Frmnce about that time have heard of 
peat reputation of Monf. Hirsute tlie lieutenant dc Pf//r», 
fe vigilance, penetration, adivity, and cxtenbve uvVtX- 
«r hire been maeh talk*d ofi ThU ma^^^Taxt, wVa 

>>1 
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which they relate ? And this furely, in thi 
til reafoDable people, will alone be regar< 
fofficient refutation. 

Is the confeqaence juft, becaufe feme hu 
tlmony has the atmoft force and authority 



by the ntture of hit ofRce it almoft abfolnte, wti 
with foil powers, on porpofe to fupprefs or difcn 
■dracles | and he frequently feiz*d immediatelj, 
min'd the witnefles and fubjefis of them: But ne 
reach any thing fatitfadory againft them. 

In the cafe of MmdamaifdU Thii^ift he fent the ft 
Sjhm to examine her ; whofe eridence is rery cur 
fAylician declares, that it was impoffible /he co 
been lb ill as was prov*d by witnefles ; becaufe it 
IMffUe flie coQ^d, in fo fliort a time, have reco 
pcrfedly as he found her. He reafoned like a man 
from natural caufes ; but the oppoiite party told ! 
the whole was a miracle, and that his evidence was 
beft proof of it. 

The Mdinifts were in a fad dilemma. They dur 
fcrt the abfolute infufliciency of human evidence 
a miracle ; They were obliged to lay, that thefe 
were wrought by witchcraft and the devil. But tl 
told, that this was the refource of the Jews of old 
No yanfenift was ever embarrafs*d to account foi 
fation of the miracles, when the church-yard was 
by the ldng*s ediO. *Twas the touch of the tomt 
operated thefe extraordinary tffzBts ; and when 
could approach the tomb, no effeds could be e 
God, indeed, could have thrown down the walls i 
ment ; but he is mafler of his ovm graces and wo 
it belongs not to us to account for them. He did m 
down the walls of every city, like thofe of yencho. 
founding of the rams-homs, nor break up the p: 
every apoiUe, like that of St. Paul, 

No lefs a man, than the Due de Chan'llon, si duke : 
of France of the higheft rank and family, gives evic 
a miraculous cure, performed upon a fervaat of his, ^ 



afea, wbss I: rili:i- - i i r-. - . 

W/tf, far :2^-:r : i:li: iir^r-.-: :.. . . .. - 

oiony niu-% :a il ci s=. i-i"i :: — - 

thority ? Siz^z^t : .1: i-i J'.-.j . . 

liv'd fcveral ynri li L^ iii.i - _^- 1 • ^ . .= i. - ._..-. 
inlirnury. 

I fliall ccncl-cf w --. crV. -r. -.--:. r : - - 
celebrated frr itr.CT:=i- ::.-> l- :-.,--.. .- 
Iirclergy of Fr^r-r, pin,r-:j -.;-.; -.. ■.■-...•_ 

.who bear fach ts:u=:2-.Tf: tr^-- .r .. 

The leaminf:, gsr.iLs, aci :-:r -. r: -f- :'-.- :' = 

the aafterity of :hs racs 0: / .- r-5r:r r.i-. = : :x.- rr . . : - 
kfarated all over £»»'-■.--. V-: : s- i . r. ; :' .:-.: - x 
ninclCy wroujht en the ni-;- c:* '.~z-ir:: -i •-; ...:', •• — :.•> 
fiunftity of lifCj as \rzli as ex-rajrc^i"; jiti: : . .» vk-^.i 
Jmown. The famous Rsc. n -,\zii' 1::: .— : :■' ■ . . ? :r. ri- 
de in hii famous hilloT)- of P:rr-F. j\ ir.:. i.rr-rs .: \v:» 
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all the proofs, which a muhlruie 
ins, and men of the worl-i^ iV.cz iV.= .-.i *: u: -ojr:.\^ c:e- 
4t, couM beftow upon it. Several rr.-^n of ict:rr5, pa: ocu- 
larly the bifhop oiTobrruy, thought this niirajic ''j ce:* :.:i', 
aito employ it in the refutation of a:h.=irts ar.:* frci*-il:ir.:<- 
m. The qoeen-regent of Fraiecf, who was cxtrtmely pie- 
|idic*d again ft Port-Rcjs/, fent her own y.l^i ::ci.m to e.\.i- 
■ine the miracle, who returned an ahfchre Cv"»nverr. In 
iort, the fnpematural cure was fj unconirU.ioL% that it 
&T*d, for a time, that famous mon 3 llcry from tlio ruin\vit!i 
which it was threatenM by the J^fuiis, Had it been a thtvir, 
hhad certainly been deteded by fuch fjgacious ami pc-vci- 
M ancagonifts, and muft have hallenM ths ruin ot the cm. 
tirrerf. Our divines, who can build up a formic! ihic c.i'llc 
[fnm fuch defpicable materials; what a prodn^ious lal). ic 
eoo'd they have rcar*d from thefc and miny other lircuni- 
lances, which I have not mentionM ! Flow ufr. wouM iltc* 
^tftai names ofPjfcal, RatinCf Arnaui, NicoL'^ luvc rcC^uji-li fl 
h onr ears ? But if they be wife, tliuy had bc:i< r .tdojit 
ribe miracle, as being more worth, a thoufjivi miii':i, \U*n 
'tflthe reft of thsir colleAion. Btlil',., ir m.-iy (kt-^k •/i-.f/ 
Mchto iheir purpofe. For it w.i. i',i;i/ i,':it'.i:ri''l \,j i».*3 
i ^tooch of an au'.hentic h.Jy p^i'-^ • 'A -l.-jln/ 'li'^rn, v/'.jOi 
■ftmposM the holy crcvr, •//!.;.!•, t:'.» 

Vol. li. 1 f::' \,u. 
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fadions bad, each of them, cUum*d the vidoiy in 
thefe battles, and that the hiftorians of each partf 
had uniformly afcribM the advantage to their own 
fide ; how could mankind, at this diftance, haveheen 
able to determine betwixt them ? The contrariety b 
equally ilrong betwixt the miracles related by Hen- 

dotus or Plutarch^ and thofe delivered by Mariana^ 
Bede, or any monkiih hiftorian. 

Th e wife lend a very academic faith to eve7 
report, which favours the paHion of the reporter, 
whether it magnifies his country, his family, or him« 
felf, or in any other way flrikes in with his oi* 
tural inclinations and propenfities. But whit 
greater temptation than to appear a miflionaryi t 
prophet, an ambalTador from heaven ? Who wonid 
not encounter many dangers and difficulties, in order 
to attain fo fublime a charafler ? Or if, by the help 
of vanity and a heated imagination, a man has firft 
made a convert of himfelf and entered ferioufly into 
the delufion ; who ever fcruples to make nfc of 
pious fraudf, in fupport of fo holy and meritorious ft 
caufe ? 

The fmalleft fpark may here kindle into the 
greateft flame ; becaufe the materials are always prc- 
par'd for it. The a*vidum genus auricularutn *, fwal- 
low greedily, without examination, whatever fooths 
fuperflition, and promotes wonder. 
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Hov omtr noce lase aisex csc-rnsd -':r x ^nj- 
tad kxTC iTawPinIa nzzxk incs oepcvr i.tJ. : :..'' :r: ' 
Wbcc fodk. rcpcES, r^ersferr, £y trcct. iii .1:..- 
tioa of d« paamcnuEzaii a cc7iii:ii:i : isa v-z /^ ?: 

boa, when mz arrwrrf ^ x s^ 'Jic s^y^'z rsd 
niB»l prtrxipfa of crsdiTirr ci iil^ici. .*3C 
ittll we, nf\€r xhv !lits i rccr?r.« r? » ■-•■g-^T i 
UodoB, allow of 2 sii:zc:!:wi iicli£a^ cfci^ mc:! 
dbblilhd Ii«3 of car^rc ? 



I S£ED HOC mendoQ she ci^cilcr ot dcsectisg t 
faUhcod in anj pnTite or cr^n pablic KLcory, a: 
die time and pbice« vbhere it ii iaii to happen: 
snch more where the foene is remoTM to ercr lb 
faudl a didance. Even a cscrt of judic;*tare, with 
; d the authoritr, accuracy, and judgment, which 
I diey can employ, find themtelxxs often at a lots to 
I ^nguiih betwixt troth acd falfhocd in the moll re- 
cent actions. Bat the matter never comes to any 
ifine, if trufted to the common method of alterca- 
tion acd debate and flying rumoars ; efpccially when 
"^ Blends paffions have taken party on either fide. 

In the infancy of new religions, the wife and 
kamed commonly efteem the matter too inconiidcr* 

I 2 abU 
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ab!e to dcfcrve their attention or regard : And ivhen 
afterwards they would willingly detect the cheat, in 
order to undeceive the deluded multitude^ the feafon is 
Tiowgone, and the records and witneHeSy that might 
clear up the matter, have perilled beyond recovery. 

No means of dctedlion remain, but thofe which 
mud be drawn from the very tellimony itfelf of the 
reporters : And thefe, tho^ always fufficient with the 
judicious and knowing, are commonly too £ae to 
fall under the comprehenfion of the vulgar. 

Upon the whole, then, it appears, that' no tefti- 
mony for any kind of miracle has ever amounted to 
a probability, much lefs to a proof; and that eren 
fuppofing it amounted to a proof, it would be op-' 
pos*d by another proof, derived from the very na- 
ture of the fa6t, which it would endeavour to efta- 
bliih. 'Tis experience only, which gives authority 
to human teflimony ; and 'cis the fame experience, 
which a/Tures us of the laws of nature. When, there- 
fore, thefe two kinds of experience are contrary, we 
have nothing to do bat fubilra£t the one fi'om die 
other, and embrace an opinion, either on one Uc 
or the other, with that aiTurance, which ariies 
from the remainder. But according to the princi.. 
pie here explained, this fubftra&ion, with regard to 
all popular religions, amounts to an entire annihi- - 

lation : 
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lation ; an3 therefore we may cftabliili ii as a maxim, 
that no human tcflimony can have fuch (orce as to 
prove a miracle, and make it*a juH foundacion (o^ 
any fuch fyilem of religion *. 

1 3 I AM 

• I beg the limitations here made may be rcmarkM, when 
Ifay, that a miracle can never be proved, fo as to be the 
foundation of a fyAem of religion. For I own, that other- 
wife, there may pofTibly be miracles, or violarionu of the 
vfual courfe of nature, of fuch a kind as to admit of proof 
from human teftimony ; tho*, perhaps, it will be impoHible 
to find any fuch in all the records of hi/lory. Thus fup- 
pofe, all authors, in all languages, agree, tlut from tiie fird 
of yamiary, 1600^ there was a total darknefs over the.whole 
earth for eight days : Suppofe that the tradition of this ex- 
traordinary event, is Aill Arong and lively among the pco-' 
pie : That all travellers, who return from foreign countries, 
bring us accounts of the fame trncition, without the Icail 
variation or contradiction : *Tis evident, tliat our prefcnt 
pbilofophers, inAead of doubting of that fadl, ou^iht to re- 
ocivB it for certain, and ought to fcarch for tiie caufes, 
wlieDce it might be derived. The decay, corruption^ and 
riiffigihififTn of nature, is an event rendered probable by fo 
jnany analogies> that any phenomenon, which fccms to have 
m tendency towards that catadrophe, comes within the reach 
«f human teiUmony, if that teHimony be very exienfive, 
and uniform. 

But fuppofe, that all the IiKlorians, who treat of EngJan/f^ 
fliould Hgree, that on the firll of January ^ 1600, queen EUaa- 
kmk died ^ that both before and after her death Ihe w.is fcen 
hf her i^ficians and the whole court, as is ufual with per- 
foM of her rank ; that her fucceObr was acknowU'g'd a;id 
pfOchUnM by the parliamer t j and that, after bein^ intcrrM 
a nioAtby ibe again appeared, took polfefTion of the thrunc, 
end gOTern*d England for three years: I niuA ccniefs I 
teuld be furpriz*d at the concurrence of fo many odd cir- 
CBBTiftanceSy but (hould not have the leaft inclination to le- 
Heve fo miraculous an event. 1 (hould not doubt of her 
pretended death, and of thofe other public circumdances, 
ibet li(4l0W*d it : 1 ihculd only alTert it to have been pre- 
tcadfid, and that it neither wes, nor poHibly could be real. 

You 
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1 AM the better pi cas'd with this method of rea- 
Toning, as I think ic may ferve to confound thofe 
dangerous friends or difguis'd enemies to the Chriftian 
Religlotiy who have undertaken to defend it by the 
fiii.cipJes of human reafon. Our mod holy religion 
is founded on Taithy not on reafon \ and *tis a fure 
method of cxpofmg it to put it to fuch a trial as it is, 
by no means, Etted tO endure. To make this mors 
evident, let us examine thofe miracles, related in 
fcripture ; and not to lofe ourfelves in too wide a 
field, \zx. us confine ourfelves to fuch as we find in 
the Pentateuch, which we fliall examine, according 
to the principles of thefe pretended Chriflians, not 

as 

Ycu woulcfin vain objed to me the difficulty, and almoft 
impofTibility of deceiving the world in an affair of foch coil- , 
fequence; the wifdom and integrity of that renownM 
queen 5 with the little or no advantage which (he coatd reap 
from fo poor an artifice : All this might aftonifh mej l>uc I 
would Aill reply, that the knavery and folly of men are 
fuch common phxnomena, that I (hoold rather believe the 
nioft extraordinary events to rife from their concurrenct 
than admit fo fignal a violation of the laws of nature. 

But fhould this miracle be afcribM to any newfyftemof 
religion ; men, in all ages, have been fo much imposM on 
t>y ridiculous ftories of that kind ; that this very circum- 
fiance would be a full proof of a cheat, and fufReient, 
with all men of fenfe, not only to make them rejed the 
fa£l, but even rejeA it without farther examination. The" 
the Being to whom the miracle is afcrib'd, be, in (his cafe, 
Almighty, it does not, upon that account, become a whit 
more probable ; fince *tis impoffible for us to know the at- 
tributes or aflions of<uch a being, otherwife than from the 
experience, which we have, of his produ^ions, in the ufual 
courfe ef nature. This Aill reduces us to pafi obfcrvation, 

and 
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as the word or teftimony of God himfelf, but as the 
prodaclion of a mere human writer and hiflorian. 
Here then we are firft to confider a book, prefented 
to OS by a barbarous and ignorant people, wrote in 
an age when they were Aill more bartftirous, and in 
all probability long after the fads which it relates ; 
corroborated by no concurring tcdimony, and re- 
iembling thofe fabulous accounts, which every na- 
tion gives of its origin. Upon reading this book, 
we find it full of prodigies and miracles. It gives 
an account of a date of the world and of human 
Batare entirely different from the prefent : Of our 



and obliges us to compare the inftances of the violations of 
truth in the teftimony of men with thofe of the violation of 
die laws of nature by miracles, in order to judge which of 
tliein is mod likely and probable. As the violations of 
Cnidi are more conunon in the tefUmony concerning religi- 
eot miracles than in that concerning any other matter of 
hAi this mud dimini(h very much the authority of the 
former teftimony, and make us form a general refolution 
never to lend any attention to it, with whatever fpecious 
4pretext it may be covered. 

My Lord Bacon feems to have embrac*d the fame princi- 
.ples'of reafoning^ Facienda enim eft congeries Ji^ve hiftoria 
Maimralu particular is omnium monftrorum & partuum nu' 
tui^a^ proJi^forum 3 omnis denique no^vitatis & raritatis & 
uu9mfueti m natura. Hoc njero faciendum efi cumfeverif* 
fimo deUQu^ ut confiet fides. Maxime autem babendafuni 
profuJpeQts qua pendent quomodocunque ex religione^ utpro* 
digta Lh/ii : Nee minus qua inueniuntur in fcriptoribus ma* 
gue naturalise out etiam alcbymia^ & bujuftnodi bomini* 
bus I qui tanquam procifunt ^ ojnatores fabularum, 

Nov. Ocgan*- lib, a. Aph. 29* 
I 4. fall 
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fall from that (late : Of the age of man, extended' 
to near a thoufand years : Of the deftruflion of the 
v/oM by a deluge : Of the arbitrary choice of one 
peoplf, as the favourites of heaven ; and that pto- 
j>L», the countrymen of the author : Of their deli- 
vt ranee from bf ndagc by prodigies the moft aflo* 
niihing imaginable : I defire any one to lay his hand 
upon his he.irt, and after ferious coniideration de- 
clare, whether he thinks, that the faiihood of fuch 
a bock, fupported by fuch a tefliraory, would be 
more extraordinaiy an4 miraculous than all the mi- 
racles it relates ; which if, however, necefTary ta 
make it receiv'd, according to the meafures of pro- 
bability above eilabliOi'd. 

Wit AT we have (aid of miracles may be zf/p}y% 
without any variation, to prophecies ; and indeed, alt 
prophecies are real miracles, and as fuch only, caft 
be admitted ^s proofs of any revelation. If it did 
not exceed the capacity of human nature to foretel 
future events, it would be abfurd to employ any pro* 
prhecy as an argument for a divine miffion or autho- 
rity from heaven. So that, upon the whole, we may 
conclude, that the Cbriftlan Religion^ not only was at 
£rfl attended with miracles, but even at this day can- 
not be believ'd by any reafonable perfon witboat one. 
Mtre reafosi is infofiicient to convince us of its vera- 
city L 
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city : And whoever is mov'd by FaliO to afTent to it 
is confcioas of a continued miracle in Ills own pei- 
fon, which fubverts all the principles of his under- 
fianding, and gives him a deternoination to believe 
what is mofl contrary to cudom and experience. 
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ESSAY XL 



Of a Particular Providence and of 
a Future State. 



1WAS lately engag'd in converfation with a friend, 
who loves fceptical paradoxes ; where, tho^ he 
advanced many principles, of which I can by no 
means approve, yet as they feem to be curious, and 
to bear fome relation to the chain of reaifoning carry'd 
on thro* thefe eifays, I ihall here copy them from my 
memory as accurately as I can, in order to fubmit 
them to the judgment of the reader. 

Our converfation began with my admiring the 
lingular good fortune of philofophy, which, as it re- 
quires intire liberty, above all other privileges, and 
flouriihes chiefly from the free oppofition of fenti- 
ments and argumentation, receiv d its firft birth in 
an age and country of freedom and toleration, and 

1 6 was 
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was never crasnp*d» even in its moft extravag&nt 
principles, by any creeds, confeflions^ or penal fla- 
tutes. For except the baniflnnent of Protagoras^ and 
the death of Socrates, which laft event proceeded 
partly from other motives, there are fcarce any in- 
ftances to be met with^ in antient hiflory, of this bi- 
gotted jealoofy and perfecntion, with which the pre- 
icnt age is fo moch infefted. Epicurus liv'd at Athens 
to an advance age, in peace and tranquility : Efi-' 
iureans * were even admitted to receive the facerdo^ 
tal character, and to officiate at the altar, in the mod 
facred rites of the eftablifhed religion : And the public 
encouragement f ofpeniions andfallaries wss afForded 
eqaally, by the wifeft of all the Roman emperors }, 
to the profeiTors of esrtry fed of philofophy . How 
requidte fuch kind of treatment was ^o philofophy, 
in its firft origin, will eafily be conceived, if we 
refledty that even at prefent, when it may be fnp- 
pOsM more hardy and robuft, it bears with much 
difficulty the inclemency of the ieafons, and thoic 

harih winds of ealattmy and pftrfeeution, whkh blow 
upon it. 

You admire, fays my friend, as the fingular good- 
fortune of philofophy, what feems tf> refult from the 
natural courfe of things, and to be unavoidable in 
tv^ry age and nation. This pertinacious bigotry, 

* Luciani oifMr. j, Aav*d»». *|- Id. ^9hixo$. 

J id. & Dio. 

of 
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of wlucb you complain, as fo fatal to pbilofophy, is- 
really her offspring, who, after allying with fupcrfti- 
tion, feparates himfclf intirely from the intcrefl of 
his p'arent, and becomes her mod inveterate enemy 
and perfecutor; Speculative dogmas and principles 
of religion, the prefent occaiioos of fuch furious 
difpute» could not poffibly be conceived or admitted 
in the early ages of the world ; when mankind, be^ 
ing wholly illiterate, form'd an idea of religion, 
more fuitable to their weak apprehenfion, and com- 
posed their facred tenets chiefly of fuch tales and 
(lories as were the objedls of traditional belief, more 
than of argument or difputaticm. After the firf{ 
alarm, therefore, was .over, which arofe from the 
new paradoxes and principles of the philofophers ^^ 
thefe teachers feem, ever after, during the ages of an- 
tiquity, to have liv'd in great harmony with the ella- 
blifh^d fuperilitions, and to have made a fair par- 
tition of mankind betwixt them ; the former claim- 
ing all the learned and the wife, and the latter pof- 
feiilng all the vulgar and illiterate. 

It feems then, fays I, that you leave politics in- 
tirely out of the queflion, and never fuppofe, that a 
wife magidrate can juftly be jealous of certain tenets 
of philofophy, fuch as thofe of Epicurus ^ which deny. 
ing a divine exigence, and confequently a providence 
and a future ftate, feem to loofen, in a great meafure, 

the 
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the ties of morality, and i|uiy be fapposM, for diT 
reafoo, permcioos to the peace of dvil focicCjr, 



I KNOW, reply*dhe» diat ia faft thefe perieoB* 
tions never, ia any age, proceeded from calm ita* 
fon, or any experience of the penudoot coofeqaeaoet 
of phiiofophy ; 'bat arbfe intirely from paffion.aad 
prejadice. Bat what if I (hooU advance farther, aad 
aflert, that if J'^/rKry/ had been accosM befbie de 
people, by any of ^^fycofJ^oHts or infbrmen of tbofe 

days, he coold eafilyliave defended his casle, aad 
proved his principles of phiiofophy to be as falMiy 
as thofe of his adverfaries, who endeavoured, wilL 
fnch zeal, to expofe him to the pnbllc hatred aad 
jedoafy ? 

I WISH, faid J, yoa would try yoor eloqaence 
upon fo extraordinary a topic, and make a fpeecfafor 
Epicurus t which ];Dight fatisfy, not the mob ofJiinst 
if you will allow thatantlent and polite dtyto haft 
contained any mob, but the more philofophical part 

of his audience, fuch as might be fuppos'd capable 
of comprehending his arguments. 

The matter would not be difHcult, upon fock 
conditions, reply'd he : And if you pleafe, I (hall 
fuppoic mykUEpicurui for a moment, and make yott 
/taad for the Athenian people, and ihall give yon fock 



., 
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an harangue as will fill all the urn with white heans, 
and leave not a black one to gratify the malice of 
my adverfaries. 

Very well : Pray proceed upon thefe fuppofi- 
tions. 

I COME hither, O ye Athenians, to juilify in your 
aflexnbly what I maintained in my fchool, and find 
myfelf impeached by furious antagonifls, inilead of 
reafoning with calm and difpaiHonate enquirers. Vour 
deliberations, which of right fhould be dire£led to 
queftions of public good and the intereft of the com* 
monwealth, are diverted to the difquifitions of fpe- 
culative philofophy ; and thefe magnificent, but, per« 
hap3^ fruitlefs enquiries, take place of yonr more fa- 
miliar but more ufeful occupations. But fo far as in 
me lies, I will prevent this abufe. We ihall not 
here difpute concerning the origin and government 
of worlds. We (hall only enquire how far fuch 
quedions concern the public intereft. And if I can 
perfuade you, that they are intirely indifferent to the 
peace of focicty and fecurity of government, I hope 
that you will prefently fend us back to our fchoold* 
there to examine at leifure the queflion the mod 
fublime, but, at the fame time^ the moA fpecula- 
tive of all philofophy. 

Yauft 
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The religious philofophers, not fatisfyM with the 
tradition of your forefathers, and doArines of your 
priefls (in which I willingly acquiefce) indulge a 
rafli curiofity, in trying how far they can eflabH(h 
religion upon the principles of reafon ; and (hey 
thereby e.xcite, indeed of fatisfying the doubts, which 
naturally arjfe from a diligent and fcrutinons enquiry. 
They paint, in the mod magnificent colours, the order, 
, beauty, and wife arrangement of the univerfe; and 
then afk, if fuch a glorious difplay of intelligence and 
wifdom could proceed from the fortuitous concourfe 
of atoms, or if chance could produce what the high* 
efl: genius can never fufficiently admire. 1 fliali not 
examine the juflnefs of this argument. I (hall allow 
it to be as folid as my antagoniils aod accufers can 
defixe. *Tis fufiicient, if I can prove, from this very 
rcafoning, that the quedion is intirely fpecuUtlvey 

and that when, in my philofophical difquiiiuions, X 
deny a providence and a future flate, I undermine 
not the foundations of fociety and .government, but 
advance principles, which they themfelves, upon 
their own topics, if they argue confidently, muft al- 
low to be folid and faiisfadory. 

You then, who are my accufers, have acknoW'^ 

leg'd, that the chief or fole argument for a divine 

exidence (wl ich 1 never qucdionM; is deriv'd from 

the crJer of nature j where there appear fuch marks 

cf 
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of intelligence and defign, that you think it extrava- 
gant to aflign for itscaufe> either chance, or the blind 
and unguided force of matter. You allow, that this, 
is an argament, drawn from efTeds to caufcs. From 
the order of the work, you infer, that there muft 
have been project and forethought in the workman. 
If you cannot make out this point, you allow, that 
your conclu don fails; and you pretend not to eila- 
bliih the concluiion in a greater latitude than the 
phenomena of nature will juilify. Thefe are your 
concefiions. I de£re you to mark the confequences* 

When we infer any particular caufe from an ef. 
fe^y we muil proportion the one to the other, and 
can never be allowed t& afcribe to the caufe any qua^ 
Ucic«» bttt what are exa6lly fufficient to produce the 
tSkOu A body of ten ounces rais'd in any fcalo- 
nay ferve as a proof, that the counter-ballancing 
weight exceeds ten ounces ; but can never afford a 
\ Feafon» that it exceeds a hundred. If the caufe, af- 
figoM for any efiefl, be not fufEcient to produce it, 
we muft either rejed that caufe, or add to it fuch 
qualities as will give it a jufb^proportion to the QSe&.. 
But if we afcribe to it farther qualities, or affirm it 
capable of producing other efFeds, we can only in-" 
dolge the licence of conjeduie, and arbitrarily fup- 
pofe the exigence of qualities and energies, without 
leafiuL or aathority. 

The 
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The fame rale holds, whether thecaafe aiHgn'd be 
brate unconfcious matter or a rational intelligent be* 
ingf. If the caofe be known only by the effe^, we 
never ought to aflign to it any qualities, beyond what 
are precifely requifite to produce the effed ; nor can 
we, by any rules of juft reafoning, return back from 
the caufe, and infer other efFeAs from it, beyond 
thofe by which alone it is known to us. No one, 
merely from the fight of one of Xeuxis^s pi£\ures, 
could know, that he was alfo a (latuary or archited, 
and was an artift no lefs fkilful in £bone and marble 
than in colours. The talents and tafte difplay*d 
in the particular work before us ; thefe we may 
fafely conclude the workman to be pofiefs*d of. The 
caufe muft be proportion*d to the effed : And if we 
exa£lly and precifely proportion it, we ihall never 
find in it any qualities chat point farther, or afibrd an 
inference concerning any other deiign or perform- 
ance. Such qualities muft be fomewhat beyond what 
is merely requifite to produce the efi^, which we 
examine. 

Allowing, therefore, the gods to be the au- 
thors of the exiflence or order of the univerfe; it 
follows, that they pofiTefs that precife degree of power, 
intelligences, and benevolence, which appears in their 
workmanfhip; but nothing farthercan ever be prpvM, 

except 
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'except WQ call in the afliftance of exaggeration and 
flattery to fupply the defedls of argument and rea- 
foning. So far as the traces of any attributes, at 
^ prefent, appear, fo far may we conclude thefe attri- 
butes to exill. The fuppofition of farther attributes 
is mere hypothecs ; much more, the fuppofitiony 
that, in diftant periods of place and time, there has 
been, or will be a more magnificent difplay of thefe 
attributes, and a fcheme or order of adminifbation 
more fuitable to fuch imaginary virtues. We can 
never be allow'd to mount up from the univerfe, the 
efief^, to Jupiter, the caufe ; and then defcend down- 
wards, to infer any new elFedt from that caufe ; as \i 
the prefent efFeds alone were not intirely worthy of 
the glorious attributes which we afcribe to that deity. 
TJie knowlege of the caufe being derived folely from 
the effeft, they muft be exa^ly adjufled to eack 
other, and the one can never point towards any thing 
farther, or be the foundation of any new inference 
and conduiion. 

Y017 find certain phaenomena in nature. You feek' 
a caufe or author. You imagine that you have 
found him. You afterwards become fo enamour*d 
of this offspring of your brain, that you imagine it 
inopofiible but he mufl produce fome thing greater 
and more per fe^ than the prefent fcene of thingS| 
which isfo full of ill and difordei*. You fqrget, that this 

r 
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fuperlative intelligence and'beaevolcnoe are eatirdy 
imtginaiy. or u kaft, witkOBt anf foondatioii taMi* 
ion, and that yoa hare no ground to afcribe lo hi* 
any qualitiety bat what yon fee he hat adually «• 
creed and difplay'd in his poMk^ions^ .Ltljm 
gods, therefoM, O philofophers, be foatcd to iktf^ 
fenc appearances of aatore : And prefume not to at* 
ter thefe appearanceii by arbitrary, fiippofiaooib • 
order.to fuit thesn to the attribaies» which yea fr 
fondly afcribe to your deicicf. 

Whin priefts and poets, fiipportcd by jom a^ 
tiiority, O AOtrntm, tdOk of a gddaa ior f-flnr 
age, which pnsoeded.the pfefeaf fceaa of vka 90t 
jnifery, 1 hearttaa widi atwmtkw aad wiih wi» 
rencc. - But whea philofophers, wUo psoetead m a^ 
glea authority^ and to cakivate reafen, beU thi 
fame difcoarfe, I pay them not, I own, the fanwek 
feqnions fobmifBoa and ]^OQt deference. I aid 
Who carryM them into the celeftial regions, 
admitted them into the councils of the gods, 
open'd to them the book of fatr, that they 
rafhly affirm that their deities have executed* or wil 
execute, any purpofe, beyond what has a£laally a^ 
pear'd ? If they tell me, that they have mounted oa 
the (leps or by the gradual afcent of reafon, and by 
drawing inferences from efFeds to caufes, 1 ftill ia- 
&St, that they have aided the afcent of fcaibn by thi 

wiar 
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wings of imagination ; otherwifc they could not thus 
change their manner of inference, and argue from 
caufes to cfFeds ; prefuming, that a more pcrfedl 
produdion than the prefent world would be more 
fuicable to fuch perfed beings as the gods, and forget- 
ting* that they have no reafon to afcribe to thefe ce- 
leilial beings any perfedion or any attribute, but 
what can be found in the prefent world. 

Hence all the fruiclefs induHry to account for the 
ill appearances of nature, and fave the honour cf 
the gods ; while we mull acknowlege the reality of 
that evil and diforder, with which the world fo much 
.dxmnds. The obflinate and intradable qualities of 
aiatter, we are told, or the obfervance of general 
Itwf > or fome fuch reafon is the fole caufe, which 
<<OBtroiil'd the power and benevolence of ^i^^Z/rr, and 
I ^lig*d iiim to create mankind and cvtry fenfible 
■cmttnre (b intperfed and fo unhappy. Thefe at- 
%ibBtes, then, are, it feems, beforehand, taken for 
jranted, in their greateft latitude. And upon that 
fippofitiony I own, that fuch conjedures may, .per- 
kffB, be admitted as plaufible folutions of the ill 
ibBBonieaa. Bat ftill I aik ; Why take thefe attri- 
hues for granted, or why afcribe to the caufe any 
'Qualities but what aflually appear in the eiFed ? Why 
itDre year brain to joftify the cQurfeof pature upon 

I^pofitions, which, for aught you know, may be en- 
,2 .tirtly 
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tirely imaginary, and of which there are to be fbnnd 
no traces in the courfe of nature ? 

Th e religious hypothefis, therefore, mail be con^ 
fiderM only as a particular method of accounting for 
the vifible phenomena of the univerfe : But no juft 
reafoner will ever prefume to infer from it any fingle 
fa£l» and alter or add to the phenomena, in any 
fingle particular. If you think, that the appearances 
of things prove fuch caufes, *tis allowable for you to 
draw an inference concerning the exigence of thefe 
caufes. la fuch complicated and fublime fubjedfi 
every one fhould be indulged in the liberty of con- 
jedure and argument. But here you ought to reft. 
If you come backward, and arguing from your in* 
fer'd caufes, conclude, that any other fa£i has eadfU 
cd, or will exift, in the courfe of nature, which nu^ 
ferve for a fuller difplay of particular attributes ; I 
mufl admoniih you, that you have departed from the 
method of reafoning, attached to the prefent fob* 
jedl, and muft certainly have added fomething to the ' 
attributes of the caufe, beyond what appears in the' 
eiFe£l ; otherwife you could never, with tolerabls ^ 
fenfe or propriety, add any thing to the efibfi, in or« • 
der to render it more worthy of the caufe. 

Where, then, is the odioufiiefs of that dodrinc^ 
which I teach in my ichool, or rather, which I ex- 
amine 
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amine in my gardens ? Or what do 70a find in this 
whole qaeilion, wherein the fecority of good mo* 
ralsy or the peace and order of fociety is in the lead 
concem'd ? 

I DENY a providence, yon fay, and fupreme go- 
vernor of the worldy who guides the courfe of events, 
and pnniihes the vicions with infamy, and difap- 
pointmenty and rewards the virtuous witk honour 
and fuccefs, in all their undertakings. But furely, 
I deny not the courfe itfelf of events, which lies 
open to every one's enquiry and examination. I ac« 
fcnowlege, that, in the prefent order of things, vir- 
tue 18 attended with more peace of mind than vice ; 
and meets with a more favourable reception from 
die world. I am fenfible, that, according to the paft 
experience of mankind, friendfhip is the chief joy 
[ of human life, and moderation the only fource of 
\ tranquility and happinefs. I never ballance betwixt 
the virtuous and the vicious courfe of life ; but am 
ieniible, that, to a well-difpos'd mind, every advan* 
tM%t is on the fide of the former. And what can 
you fay more, allowing all your fuppofitions and 
realbnings I Yoa tell me, indeed, that this difpofi- 
tion of things proceeds from intelligence and de- 
fign. But whatever it proceeds from, the difpofi* 
lion itfelf, on which depends our happinefs or mi- 
fery, and confequently our condudt and deportment 

1. i"^ 
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in life, is dill the fame. *Tis dill open for me, as 
well as you, to regulate my behaviour^ by my expe- 
rience of pad events. And if you affirm, that, while 

a divine providence is allovv'd, and a fupremedidri- 
butive judice in the univcrfc, I ought to expedl fome 
more particular reward of the good, and panifhment 
of the bad, beyond the ordinary courfe of events ,; 

I here dnd the fame fallacy, which I have before 
endeavoured to deted^. A'ou perdd in imagining, 

that, if we grant that divine exidence, for which 
you fo carnedly contend, you may fafely infer con- 
fequenccs from it, and add fomething to the expe- 
rienced order of nature, by arguing from the attri- 
butes, which yon afcribe to your gods. You &em 
not to remember, that all your reafonings on this 
fubjed can only be drawn from efFedls to caufes ; 
and that every argument, deduced from caufes to ef- 
fedls, mud of necellity be a grofs fophifm ; ilnce it 
is impodible for you to know any thing of the caofe, 
but what you have antecedently, notinfei*d, bntdif- 
cover 'd to the full, in the efFci^l. 

• 

But what mud a philofopher judge of thofe vaia 
reafoners, who, indead of regarding the prefen^ 
fcene of things, as the fole object of their contem- 
plation, fo far reverfe the whole courfe of nature, 
as to render this life merely a padage to fomething 

farther; a porch, which leads to a greater, and 

valllr 
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vaflly diiFercnt building ; a prologue, which ferves 
onTy to introdace the piece and give it morejgrace 
and proprie^ ? Whence, do yon thiitky can fuch 
philofophers^ derive their idea of the gods ? From 
their own conceit and imagination furely. For if 
they derived it from the prefent phaenomenai it would 
never point to any thing farther, but muft be exaflly 
^jailed to them. That the divinity may foffihly pof- 
fe(s attributes, which we have never feen exerted ; 
may be governed by principles of a£lion, which we 
cannot difcov«r to be f^tisfy'd : All this will ix^^y 
be allowed. But ilill this is mere poj/ibility and hy- 
pothefis. We never can have reafon to infer any 
attributes, or any principles of adlion in him, but 
fo far as we know them to have been exerted 
and fatisfy'd. 

jJre there any marks of a dijlrihuti^e jufiice h? the 

nt39rld? If you anfwer in the affirmative, I conclude, 

that, iince jufiice here exerts itlelf, it is fatisfy'd. If 

■you reply in the negative, 1 conclude, that you have 

then no reafon to afcribc juilice to the gods. Jf you 

hold a medium betwixt ail'.rniation and negation, by 

faying, that the juftice of the gods, at prefent, exerts 

itfelf in part, but not in its full extent ; 1 anfwer, 

that you have no reafon to give it any particular 

Extent, but only fo far as you fee it, at frcfcnty exert 

itfelf. 

Vol. 11. K '^xwx 
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THVt I bring tkt difpotep O Jtimrim^ to:t ftirt 
i&e with my. aaftagomftt. Tbe xomA.fi Mm 
lies open to mj oontempktiott at; wdl ju tlwhfc Th 
experienced train of .evcnti u Ae peat iaalaifc ^ 
wUch wo all ftgolaio oar caodnft* NothiBg dft 
can ht appeakdtoin the icU» or la die kam. 
Nothing dfe oaght ever to beheaid of, i^AaMM 

'- or la die doliec. In vain, wodd :Mr finbadi 
ftandings break thro* diofe boandf, #UA 

' narrow for onr fiMid imag^iadoBfc WUbwe 
from the coorfe of nature, and info a pertirelir la* 
tdligent caafe, wh}di fiift beiow'd, aad IB fn* 
feryes order in die aniYerfe, w^ eadmee a piiad|fi^ 
which 18 both uncertain and nfdefi. *Tlf onocrtth} 
becaofe the fubjefl lies eDtirely beyond the readi if 
haman experience. HTis ufdefs ; becaofe oerkaov- 
lege of this caufo .bdng derived entifdy fiom ill 
coorfe of natore, we can never, aeooiding la 4ij 
rales of juft reafoning, return back from dM 
with any new inferences, or making additiOM 
the common and experiencM conrfe of nature^ 
bliih any new principles of condufi and behavioir. 

I OBSERVE, (fays I, finding he had finifli*d ik 
harangue) that you negle^ not the artifice of Ai 
demagogues of old ; and as you was pleat*d ID mdvl j 
me ftand for the peo^\e> ^o^vokfinuicc yoorfelf i 
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tny favour, by embracing thoie principles, to which, 
you know, I have always exprefs'd a particular at- 
tachment. But allowing you to make experience (as 
iiideed t think you ought) the only (landard of our 
■ judgment concerning thisr and all other queflions of 
fad ; I doubt not but, from the very fame experience, 
to which yon appeal, it may be poilible to refute 
this reafoning, which you have put into the mouth of 
Bficunu. If }rou faw, for inflance, a half-Hni(h*d 
building furrounded with heaps of brick and flone 

and mortar, and all the inftruments of mafonry; 
could you not infer from the efFeft, that it was a 

work of deiign and contrivance? And could you 
not return again, from this infer'd caufe, to infer new 
additions to the efFefl, and conclude, that the build- 
ing would foon be finifh'd, and receive all the farther 

- improvements, which art could bedow upon it ? If 
you faw^ upon the fea (hore, the print of one human 
foot, you would conclude, that a man had pafs'd 
that way, and that he had alfo left the traces of the 
other foot, tho' efFac'd by the rolling of the fands or 

. inundation of the waters. Why then do you refufe 
to admit the fame method of reafoning with regard 
to the order of nature ? Confider the world and the 

^ prefent life only as an imperfc^l building, from which 
you can infer a fuperior intelligence ; and arguing 
from that fuperior intelligence, which can leave no- 
thing imperfedl ; why may you not infer a more fi- 

K 2 nifli'd 
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nilh'd fcheme or plan, which will receive its com- 
pletion in fome diftant period of fpace or time ? Are 
not thefe methods of reafoning exa^ly parallel ? And 
under what pretext, can yon embrace the one, while 
you rejed the ether ? 

The infinite difference of the fnbjedls, reply 'd 
he, is a fufficient foundation for this difference in my 
arguments and conduiions. In works of human 

art and contrivance, *tis allowable to advance from 
the effect to the caufe, and returning back from the 
caufe, form new inferences concerning the efied, 
and examine the alterations, which it has probably 
undergone, or may dill undergo. But what ia the 
foundation of this method of reafoning ? Plainly 
this ; that man is a being, whom we know by expe- 
rience, wbofe motives and defigns we are acquainted 
with, and whofe projeds and inclinations have a cer- 
tain connexion and coherence^ according to the laws, 
which nature has eUablifh'd for the government of 
fuch a creature. When, therefore, we find, that 
any work has proceeded from the ikill and indufhy 
of man ; as we are otherwife acquainted with the 
nature of the animal ; we can draw a hundred infe- 
rences concerning what may be expeded from him ; 
and thefe inferences will all be founded on experience 
and obfervation. But did We know man only from 
whe iingle work or produdtion, which we examine, 
6 'twere 
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*twere impofilble for us to argue in this manner; be- 
caufe our knowlege of all the qualities, which we 
afcribe to him, being in that cafe derived from the 
produ^on, *tis impofilble they could point to any 
thing farther, or be the foundation of any new infe- 
rences. The print of a foot in the fand can only 
prove, when confider'd alone, that there was fome 
figure adapted to it, by which it was produced : But 
the print of a human foot proves likewife, from our 
other experience, that there was probably another 
foot, which alfo left its impreflion, tho' effac'd by 
time or other accidents. Here we mount from the 
effeA to the caufe ; and defcending again from the 
caafe, infer alterations in the effeft ; but this is not 
a continuatioQ of the fame fimple chain of reafon- 
mg. We comprehend in this cafe a hundred other 
experiences and obfervations, concerning the u/ual 
figure and members of that fpecies of animal, with. 
pot which this method of argument mud be confi- 
der'd as altogether fallacious and fophiilical. 

The cafe is not the fame with our reafonings from 
the works of nature. The Deity is known to us 
only by his productions, and is a iingle being in the 
oniverfe, not comprehended under any fpecies or 
genus, from whofe experienced attributes or qua* 
lities, we can, by analogy, infer any attribute or qua* 

I lity in him. As the univerfe ihews wifdom and 

K 3 gpodners 
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goodnefs, we infer wifdom and goodnefs : As it 
ihows a particular degree of thefe perfeAions, we 
infer a particular degree of them^ precifelj adapted 
to the effedty which we exaniine. But farther at- 
tributes or farther degrees of the fanie attributes, we 
can never be authorized to infer or fuppofe, by any 
rules of jud reafoning. Now without fome fuch li- 
cence of fuppofition, 'tis impoflible for us to argue 
from the caufe» or infer any alteration in the tffe&, 
beyond what has immediately fallen under our ob- 
fervation. Greater good produced by this Being 
mud dill prove a greater degree of goodnefs : More 
impartial diftribution of rewards and puniflinnents 
mud proceed from a fuperior regard to juftice and 
equity. Every fappos'd addition to the works of 
nature makes an addition to the attribates of the au- 
thor of nature } and confequently, being altogether 
unfupported by any reafon or argument, can never 
be admitted but as mere conje^ure and hypothefis.* 

The 

* In genera!, it may, I think, be eftablifhM as a itiaiiiriy 
that where any caufe is known only by its particular effedhiy 
it inuft be impoiriblc to infer any new effefts from that caufe ; * ■ 
lince ihe qualities, v/hich are requifite to produce thefe new 
eifed^s, along with the former, niuft either be different, or 
fupciior, or of more exienlive operation,, than thofc which . ^ 
fimply produced the etfcdl, whence alone the caufe is fup- 
pos'd to be known to us. We can never, therefore, have 
any reafon to fuppofe the exiftencc of thefe qualities. To 
fay that the new tffefts pp^ceed only from a continuation of 
the fame energy^ which is alrtady known from the firft ef- 

fcfls, 



I 
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Tub great fource of our miftake in this rabje<^, 
and of the anboanded licence of conjedure, which 
we indulge, is, that we tacitly coniider ourfelves, as 
in the place of the fapreme Being, and conclude, that 
he will, on every occafion, obferve the fame condu^, 
which we ourfelves, in his iituation, would have em- 
braced as reafonable and eligible. But befidcs, that 
the ordinary courfe of nature may convince us, that 
almoft every thing is regulated by principles and 
maxims very different from our^ ; befides this, I fay* 
ic maft evidently appear contrary to all rule of ana- 
logy to reafon from the intentions and projefls^ of 
men to thofe of a being fo different, and fo much fu-^ 
perior. In human nature, there is a certain expe- 
riencM confiftency and coherence of deiigns and in- 
clinations i fo that when, from any fadls, we have 
dUcoTO^d one aim or intention of any man, it may 
often be reafonable, from experience, to infer ano* 
ther, and draw al long chain of conclufions concern- 
ing his pail or future condufl. But this method o^ 



i> will not remove the difficulty. For even pwiting this 
to be the cafe, (which can feldom be fuppos*d) the ▼(ry 
continuation and exertion of a like energy (for *tis impof « 
fible it can be abfolutely the fame) I fay, this exenion of a 
like energy in a different period of fpace and time is a very 
arbitrary fuppofition, and what there cannot poillbly be any 
' traces of in the effeds, from which all our knowlege of 
the caufe is originally deriv*d. Let the /ii/irVcaufe be ex- 
aAly proportioned (as it fliould be) to the known cffeQ ; 
and 'tia impoffible that it can pofTefs any qualities, from, 
which new or different effeds can be iiifer*d^ 

K 4 reafoning 
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reafonings^ bat what xnufl be of dangerous confe^ 
quence to the fciences, and even to the ftate, by 
paving the way for perfecution and oppreffion in 
points, where the generality of mankind are more 
deeply inteiefted and concerned. 

But there occurs to me, (contina*d J] with regard 
to your main topic, a difficulty, which I (hall juft 
propofe to you, without infifUng on it, left it lead into 
rcafonings of too nice and delicate a nature. In a 
word, I much doubt whether it be poflible for a 
caufe to be known only by its effedl (as you have all 
along fuppos'd] or to be of fo fingular and particu* 
lar a nature as to have no parallel and no fimilarity 
with any other caufe or object, that has ever fallen 
under our obfervatibn. 'Tis only when two /pedes 
of obje6ls are found to be conftantly conjoined, that 
we can infer the one from the other ; and were an 
tSe&. prefented, which was entirely lingular, and 

could not be comprehended under any known ffe^ 
(ies ; I do not fee, that we could form any conjec- 
ture or inference at all concerning its caufe. If ex- 
perience and obfervation and analogy be, indeed, 
the otily guides which we can reafonably follow in 
inferences of this natdre ; both the effed and caufe 
muft bear a fimilarity and refemblance to other ef- 
fe6b and caufes which we know, and which we have 
found in many inftances, to be conjoined with each 

other* 
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.other. I leave it to your own refledlions to profe* 
cate the confequences of this principle. I (hall jufi 
obferve, that as the antagonifts of Epicurus always 
fappofe the aniverfey an eiFed quite fingnlar and nn' 
parallerd, to be the proof of a Deity, a caufe no lefs 
iingalar and unparallePd; your reafonings, upon 
th^t foppofition, feettiy at leaft, to merit our atten- 
tion. There is, I own fome difficulty, how we can 
ever return from the caufe to the effect, and reafon- 
ing from our ideas of the former, infer any altera- 
tion on the latter, or any addition to it. 
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ESSAY XIL 



Of the Academical or Sceptical 

Philosophy. 



PART L 

THERE is not a greater number of philofa- 
phical reafonings, difplay'd upon any fubjed, 
than thofe, which prove the exigence of a Deity, and 
refute the fallacies q{ Atheifts ; and yet the moft reli- 
gious philofophers flill difpute whether any man can 
be fo blinded as to be a fpectalative atheifl. How 
(hall we reconcile thefe contradidlions ? The knight- 
errants, who wandej'd about to clear the world of 
dragons and giants, never entertained the leaft doubt 
concerning the exigence of thefe monilers. 

Th b ^ceftic is another enemy of religion, who 
satttrally provokes the indignation of all divines and 

graver 
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graver philofophers ; tho^ ^tis certain, that no one 
ever met with any fuch abford creature, or cottvers'd 
with a man, who had no opinion or principle con- 
cerning any fubjeA, either of aflion or fpeculation. 
This begets a very natural qoeftion ; What is meant 
by a fceptic ? And how far it is poffible to pa(h thefe 
philofophicid principles of doubt and uncertainty ? 

Th E R B 18 a fpedes of fcepticifm, antecedent to all 
fludy and philofophy, which is much inculcated by 
Dis Cir/^j and others, as a.fovereign prefervative 
againft error and precipitate judgment. It recom- 
mends an univerfal doubt, not only of all our former 
opinions and principles, but alfo of our very facul- 
ties ; of whofe veracity, fay they, we muft aiTure 
ourfelves, by a chain of reafoning, deduced from 
fome original principle, which cannot pofiibly be 
fallacious or deceitful. But neither is there any 
fuch original principle,which has a prerogative above 
others, that are felf- evident and convincing : Or if 
there were, could we advance a dep beyond it but 
by the ufe of thofe very' faculties, of which we are 
fuppos'd to be already diffident. The Cartefian 
doubt, therefore, were it ever poflible to be attained 
by any human creature (as it plainly is hot) would 
be altogether incurable; and no reafoning could 
ever bring us to a fiate of affurance and convi^ion 
upon any fatged. 

It 
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It moft) however, be confefs'd, that this fpecies 
of fcepticifm, when more moderate, may be under- 
ftood in a very reafonable fenfe, and is a neceflary 
preparative to the ftudy of philofophy, by preferving 
a proper impartiality in our judgments, and weaning 
our minds from all thofe prejudices, which we may 
have imbibed from education or rafh opinion. To 
begin with clear and felf-evident principles, to ad« 
vance by timorous and fure fleps, to review frequent- 
ly our conclufions, and examine accurately all their 
confequences ; tbo* by this means we ihall make 
both a flow and a fhort progrefs in our fyftems ; are 
the only methods, by which we can ever hope to reach 
truth, and. attain a proper (lability and certainty in 
our determinations* 

There is another fpedes of fceptidfm, confequent 
Co fcience and enquiry $ where men are fuppos'd to 
bave'difcoverM, either the abfolute fallacioufnefs of 
their mental faculties, or their unfitnefs to reach any 
fix'd determination in all thofe curious fubjedb of 
fpeculation, about which they are commonly em- 
ployM. Even our vtty feofes are brought into dif* 
pote.by a certain fpecies of philofophers ; and the 
maxims of common life are fubjedted to the fame 
doubt as the moft profound principles or condufions 

r 

of metaphyfics and theology. As thefe paradoxical 
lenets (ifthey may be caird tenets) are to be met 

with 
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with in fome philofophen, and t)ie refutation of 
them in feveral, they nataraHy exd A oor coriofity, 
and make us enquire into the arguments, on which 
they may be founded. 

I NEED not infift npon the more trite topics, em- 
ployM by the fcepdcs in all ages, againft the evi- 
dence of/en/e ; fnch as thofe derived from the im« 
perfeftion and falladoufnefs of our organs, on num- 
berlefs occafions ; the crooked appearance of an oar 
in water ; the various afpe^ls of objects, according 
to their diiTerent diAances ; the double images, which 
arife from the prefling one eye ; with many other 
appearances of the like nature. Thefe fceptical to- 
pics, indeed, are only fuificient to prove, that the 
fenfes alone are not implicitely to be depended on ; 
batthat we maftcorredt their evidence by reafon, and 
by confiderations, derived from the nature of the me- 
dium, the diftance of the objed, and the difpofitioa 
of the organ, in order to render them, within their 
fphere, the proper criteria of truth and fallhood. 
There are other more profound arguments againft 
the fenfes, which admit not of fo eafy a folution. 

It feems evident, that men are carry^d, by a na- 
tural inftind or prepofieflion, to repofe faith in their 
fenfes ;. and that, without any reafoning, or even al- 
moft before the ufe of leafon, we always fuppofe an 
•• extcr- 
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cxteraal onivericy ^vhich depends not on our percep. 
tion, but wbold J^cift, th(>* we and every fenfible crea- 
tare were abfent or annihilated. Even the animal 
creation are governed by a like opinion, and preferre 
this belief of external objefb, in all their thoughts, 
defigni, and adions. 

It feems alTo evident, that when men follow this 
blifltd and powerful inftin^ of nature, ihey always 
fnppofe d^ very images, prefented by the fenfes, tv 
be the external obje^s, and never entertain any fuf- 
picion, that the one are nothing but reprefentations 
of the other. This very table, which we fee whitei 
and which we feel hard, is believM to exift, indepeir* 
dent of our perception, and to t>e fon^hing external 
to our mind, which perceives it. Our prefence bc- 
flows not being on it : Our abfence annihilates it 
not. It preferves its exigence, uniform and entire^ 
independent of the fituation of intelligent beings^ 
who perceive or contemplate it. '• ■ ' • 

But this univerfal and primary opinion of all menr 
is foon deftroy'd by the flighted philofophy, which 
teaches. us, that nothing can ever be prefcnt to the 
mind but an image or perception, and that the fenfes 
are only the inlets, thro' which thefe images are re- 
ceivM, v/ithout being ever able to produce any in- 
tcrcoorfe betwixt the mind and the obje^: Tlie ta- 

hie. 
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hl«» which we fee» fecms to diminifli as we remore 
ftrther fnmi it : Bat the real uble, which exifts iiK 
dependent of va, fofiers no akeradon : It was, there- 
fore, nothmg but its image, which was preient to the 
mind. Thefe are the obvious didates of rcafon; 

and no man, who refle£h, ever doubted, diat the ex* 
iftences, which we confider, when we fay, Ms houft 
and thmi tre$^ are nothing bat perceptions in the 
mind, and fleeting c6pies or reprefentations of other 
exiflencesy which remain onifbrm and indefendent. 

So far, then, are we neceflitated by reafoning to 
Qontradid or depart from the primary inftinds of 
mture^ and embrace a new fyftem with regard t<K 
the- Evidence of oat fenfes. But here philofophy 
finds it&If extrefloely embarra(s'd» when it would, 
jtftify this new fyftem, and obviate the cavils and 
olijedions of the fceptics. It can no longer plead. 

the infallible and irrefiflible inflinfl of nature : For 
that led as to a qaite different ij^^xsif which is ac» 
knowleg*d fallible and even erroneous. And to juf- 
tify this pretended philofophical fyftem, by a chain 
of clear and convincing argument, -or even any ap« 
pearance of argument, exceeds the power of all ha* 
man capacity. 

By what argument can it be prov'd, that the per- 
ceptions of the mind muft be caus*d by external ob- 

jeas^ 
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j«£by entirety different from them, tho* refembling 
thcsm (if thst be pof&ble) and could not arife either 
from the energy of the mind itfeify or from the fog- 
geftion of fome inrifible and onknown fpirit, or from 
fame other caofe ftill more unknown to us ? ^Tie * 
acknowleg^d, that, in faft, many of thcfeper* 
ceptions arife not from any thing external, as in 
dreams, madnefs, and other difeafes. And nothing 
can be more inexplicable than the manner, in which 
body flionld fo operate upon mind as ever to con« 
Tey an image of itfelf to a fnbftance fiippos*d of fo 
differenti and even-contrary a nature. 

*Titaqueftion of*fa£^» whether the perceptions 
of the fenfes be produced by external ofaje^, re- 
fembling them : How ihall this qneftion be deter* 
min*d \ By experience furely ; as all other qoeftions 
of a like nature. ' But here experience is» and muft 
be entirely filent. The mind has never any thing 
prefent to it but the perceptions, and cannot poflibly 
reach any experience of their connexion with obje^s* 
Tiie fuppofition of fuch a connexion is» therefore^ 
without any foundation in reafoning. . . 

To have recourfe to the veracity of the fopreme 
Being, in order to prove the veracity of our fenfe8» 
is (urely making a y^Y unexpected circuit. If his 
veuiciq^ wiere at all concerned in this matter, our 

fenfes 
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fcnies would be entirely infallible ; becaufe it is, not 

po^k that hecaft tver deceive. Not to mendoBrthat 

if the external world be once call'd in donbt, we 

ikall be at a lofa to £nd argoments» by which we may 

prove the exiibace of that Being or any of his at- 

tribute!. 

Tats 11 a a topic» therefore, in which the pro^ 
firander and more pUlofophical fcepdcs will tlwtLy§ 
Iriiimph, when diey endeavour to introduce an ani« 
verfal donbt into all ihbjeflB of human knowlegc 
and enquiry. Do yon follow the inftinds and pro* 
penfities of nature, may they fay, in aflenting. to th& 

Tenlcity of fenle I But thefe lead you to believe, that 
Afi very-ipercepdoo. or ieniible image is the cxtemai 
objed. Do^yoir. difdaim this, in order toem brace a 
vnorc rational principle, that the perceptions are 
only reprefentadons of fomething external i Yon 
here depart fiom your natural propeniities and more 
obviou$ fendments ; and yet are not able to fatisfy 
yoiir reafon, which can never find any convincing 
argument from experience to prove, that the per- 
cepdons are conne6bd with any external objeds. 

There is another fceptical topic of a like na- 
ture, derivM fropi^ the' moft profound philofophy; 
^hich might merit qor ^ttendon were it requifite to 
dive fo deep^ m order 1^ difcover arguments and 

"" , * ^ reafonings. 
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reafonings, which can ferve fo little any ferioas pur* 
pofe or intention. 'Tis univerfally allowM by mo- 
dern enquirers, that al! the fenfible qualiti^ of ob« 
jcdts, fuch as hard, foft, hot, cold, white, black, fcfr. 
are merely fecondary, and exift not in the objedls 
themfelves, but are perceptions of the mind, without 
any external archetype or model, which they repre- 
{ent. If this be allowM^ with regard to fecondary 
qualities, it muA alfo follow with regard to the fup- 
posM primary qualities of exteniion and folidicy ; nor 
can the latter be anymore entitled to that denomina- 
tion than the former. The idea of extenfion is en- 
tirely acquired from the fenfes of fight and feeling; 
and if all the qualities, perceivM by the fenfes, be 
in the mind, not in the obje^, the fame conclufion 
mufl reach the idea of extenfion, which is wholly ce- 
pendent on the fenfible ideas or the ideas of fecon- 
dary qualities. Nothing can fave us from this con- 
clufion, but the afTerting, that the ideas of thofe pri- 
mary qualities are attained by Abftra£tion ; which, if 
we examine accurately, we ihall find to be uuintellif 
gibiey and even abfurd. An extenfion^ that is nei<- 
ther tangible nor viiible, cannot pofiibly be con^ 
ceiy^d : And a tangible or viiible extenfion, which is 
neither hard nor foft, black nor white, is equally be- 
yond the reach of human conception. Let any man 
try to conceive a triangle in general, which is neither 

Ififcks^ nor Scaknum^ nor has any panicolar length 

not 
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nor proportion of fides ; and lie will foon perceive 
the abTurdity of all the fcholaftic notions with regard 
tjo abflradion and general » 



Thus the firft philofophical obje&ion to the evi- 
dence of fenfe or to the opinion of external exigence 
confifts in this, that fixch an opinion, if refted on na- 
tural inftinfly is contrary to reafon, and if refer*d to 
reafon, is contrary to natural inftind, and at the 
fame time» carries no rational evidence with it, to 
convince an impartial enquirer. The fecond objec- 
tioD goes farther, and reprefents this opinion as con- 
trary to reafon ; at lead, if it be a principle of rea- 
fon, that all fenfible qualities are in the mind, not in 
the objefl. 

PART XL 

It may feem a very extravagant attempt of the 
fceptics to deflroy reafon by argument and ratioci- 

* This argument is drawn from Dr. Berkleys and indeed 
moft of the writings of that very ingenious author form the 
beft leflbns of fcepticiim, which are to be found either among 
the antient or modem philofophers, Bayk not excepted. He 
profefTes, hovrever, in his title-page (and undoubtedJy with 
great truth) to have composM ^.book ifigainft the fceptics 
as well as againft the atheifts and free-thinkers. But that all 
his arguments, tho* otherwife intended, are, in reality, 
merely fceptical, appears from this, that tb^ admit of m an- 
fiver and produce no eonviSion^ Their only tffed is to caufe 
that momenury amazement and irrefolution and confiiilon, 
which is the refuit of fcepticifm. 

sadcni 
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nation ; yet is this the grand fcope of all their en- 
quiries and difpotes. They endeavour to find ob- 
je£lions, both to our abftra6t reafonings, and tp thofe 
which regard matter of f a^ and exiftence. 

TfTB chief obje^ion againft all alftraS reafonings 
is derived from the nature of fpace and time, ideas, 
which, in common life and to a carelefs view» are 
very clear and intelligible, but when they pafs thro* 
the fcrutiny of the profound fdences (and they are 
the chief objed of thefe fciences) afford principles 
which feem full of abfnrdity and contradiQion, No 

prieftly dogmas y invented on purpofe to tame and fub* 
due the rebeliious reafon of mankind, ever fhock^d 
common fenfe more than die dodrine of the infinite 
divifibility of extenfion, with its confequences ; as they 
are pompoufly difplay^'d by all geometricians and me- 
taphyficians, with a kind of triumph and exultation* 
A real quantity, infinitely lefs than any finite quan- 
tity^ containing quantities, infinitely lefs than itfelf, 
and fo on, /> infinitum ; this is an edifice fo bold 
and prodigious, that it is too weigh^ for any pre- 
tended demonftration to fupport, becaufe it fhocks 
the cleareft and moft natural principles of human 
reafon *. But what renders the matter more extra- 

ordinary^ 

• Whatever difpvtes there may be about matbemiiical 
fotbtt, we muft allow that there are phyfical points ; that 
is; parts i^ extenfion^ which cannot be divided or leflen*d, 

either 
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ordinary, is^ that thefe feemingly abfiird opunons aic 

fupported by a chain of reafoning^ the deareft and 
mod natural ; nor is it pofllble for us to all^Vtf the pre- 
mifesy without admitting the confequences. Nothing 
can be ciore convincing and fatisfadtory than all the 
conclafions concerning the properties of circles and 
triangles; and yet, when thefe are once received, 
how can we deny, that the angle of conta;£l betwixt 
a circle and its tangent is infinitely le& than any 
rectilineal angle, that as yoo may encreafe the dia- 
meter of the circle /» infinituMy this angle of con- 
tad becomes ftill lefs, even in iMfinituTn^ and thift the 
angle of conta£l betwixt other carves and their tan- 
gents may be infinitely lefs than thoiie betwixt any 
circle and its tangent;^ and fo on, in infinitum f The 
demonflration of thefe principle feenn as unexcep- 
tionable as that which proves the three angles of a 
triangle to be equal to two right ones ; tho* the 
latter opinion be natural and eafy, and the former 
big with contradidion and abfurdity. ReaPsn here 
feems to be thrown into a kind of amazement and 
fufpence, which, without the fuggeftions of any 
fceptic, gives her a diffidence of herfelf, and* of the 

eitber by the eye or imagination, Thefe ima^, then, which 
are prefent to the £ancy or fenfes, are abfoluteiy indivifiiile, 
and confequentl/ muft be allowed by mathematicians to be 
infinitely lefs than any real part of extenfion \ and yet no- 
thing appears more certain to reafon, than that an infinite 
number of them compofes an infinite exienfion. How much 
more an infinite number of thofe infinitely fmall parts of 
«xtenfi«njt whioh are (UU.fiif^pos.*d infinitely divifible f 

ground 
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gron&d on which he treads. She fees a full light, 
which illuminates certain places; but that light 
1>orders upon the moft profound darknefs. And 
betwixt thefe (he is fo dazzled and confounded, that 
ihe fcarce can pronounce with certainty and aiTur- 
ance concerning any one obje£t. 

Thb abfurdity of thefe bold determinations of the 

jtbflrad fciences feems to become, if poflible, ftiU more 

« 

palpable with regard to time than exteniion. An in* 
finite number of real parts of time, pafling in fuc- 
cefiion, and exhauiled one after another, appears io 
evident a contradl^on, that no man, one ihould 
think, whofe judgment is not corrupted, inftead of 
being improv'd, by the fciences, would ever be able 
jto admit of it. 

Yet ilill reafon mud remain refllefs and unquiet, 
even with regard to that fcepticifm, to which ihe is led 
by thefe feeming abfurdlties and contra^idions. How 
any clear, diftin£l idea can contain circumftances, 
contradidory to itfelf, or to any other clear, diiUudl 
idea, is abfolutely incomprehenfible ; and is, per« 
baps, as abfurd as any propofition, which can be 
form'd. So that nothing can be more iceptical^ ot 
jnore full of doubt and jieiitation, than this fceptL. 
dfm itfelf, which arifes from fome of the paradoxical 

Vol. II. L con* 
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condttfioM of geonetiy etr llif ifomce «f ^fnili» 

The foeptical objedUons to moral evidehce or to^ 
ihe r^afonings concernihjg tn^tX&r of fa& tsCte lHOifSt 
fipuhtr Or fhilojbphkal. The popal^ C^^Ofis ^k^ 

derived from the natural -weali^nef^ of lififtikh *ifnd&N 
fiandings the contradidory opinions, which have 
been entbrtdnM in ditfbrent ^iges ^nd ustticms ; thr 
irariations of oifr judgment ih ficknefs and lieatlth^ 
youth and old age, profperity and adverfity ; i3ib 
pefpetuai contradidfOn of each particiilar mSn^soin- 
nions and fentiments ; with mahy Other lhp\t& of 

• It t«etni to me n^t impoffible to avoid thefe 4lbrui4iti«» 
and contradidions, if it be admitted, that there is no fuch 
thing AS aMtraA or 'g eneral ideas, properly l)MriciUg ; biit 
that all general ideas are, in reality, particular ones^ at- 
tach*d to a general* term, which recalls, upon occailoD, o* 
ther panicular one9> that refemble, in certain circumdances,. 
the idea, prefent to the mind. Thus when the term, Horfe^. 
it pronounc*d, we immediately figoft to oarftWes the idea. 
bf a blade or a white animal of a particular fixe or figure «^ 
But as that term is aHb usM to be applyM to animals o£ 
Mher colours, figures and fixes, thefe ideas, tfao* not »£hio 
ally prefent to the imagination, are eafily reoalPd, and our 
reafoning and conclufion proceed in the (kme way, as if*^ 
tliey were aAuaNy pitelbfit. If this be admitted (as ftema 
Feafonable) it follows that all* the ideas of quaatity, upoft^ 
which' mathematicians reafon, are nothing but particulaiy 
%tid fucti as are fuggefted by the llm(es«n^lmiigfinatU>B,-aiid 
confequently, cannot be infinitely divifible; *Tis fafiicien^ 
to have dropt this hint at prefent, without profeciititfg It 
amy farther. It certainly concerns all lovers of fcknce*mit 
■<» expofe themfelres to the ridicule and contempt of the if-- 
norant by their conclufions j and this feeirias the readiioft fo^ 
ilMion of thefe difikultie«. 

6 Ihar 
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that kind. H^is needlefs to iniift fiEutber on diit 
head. TheTe objections aie hot weak. For as, in 
eommon life, we reafon c^nry moment jConoePBing 
ladt and exigence, and cannot ipo&h\y fabfiil, witiu 
ont continually en^loying this fpedes of argnmenl^ 
any popular objections, derived from thence, moft 
•be infuffident to deftrey that evidence. The great 
jubverter of Pyrrhom/m, or the exceffive principles of 
icepdcifm, is adion, and employment, and the oc» 
cupations of common life. Thefe principles may 
£ouriih and triamiph in the fchools ; where it is,, in- 
ideed, difficult, if not impoffible to refute them. But 
as foon as they leave the fiiade, and by the preienqe 
of the real objeds, which aCluate our pafiions and 
ientimencs, are put in oppoiition to the more power- 
iol principles cf our nature, they vaniih like fox^ak, 
and leave the moft determined fceptic in. the £^ne 
condition as other mortals. 

Tmi fceptic, therefore, had txtter keep in ia» 
proper fpherc, and difplay thofe fbihfopbical objec- 
lions, which arife from moire profound refearches. 
Here he feems to have ample matter of triumph; 
while he joftly infiRs, that all our evidence for any 
matter of fa£t,, which lies beyond the teftimopy of 
Jenfe or memory, -is derived entirely fsom .the rela- 
dfen of canfe and efiedt ; that we have no other idea 
i0f thie itelationthsm that ofiwo obje^tSf ;uhicb have 

L 2 been 
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been freqoently c9»/miiV together; that we have no 
arguments to couTince us, that objeds, which have, 
in oar experience, been frequently conjoinM, will 
likewifcy in other iuftances, be conjoin*d in the fame 
manner ; and diat.nothing leads us to this inference 
bat cuilom or a certain inftin^t of our nature ; which 
it is indeed difficult to refift, but which, like other in- 
ftin6ls, may be fallacious and deceitful. While the 
fceptic infifts upon thefe topics, he (hews his forced, 
or rather, indeed, his own and our weaknefs ; and 
feexns, for the time at leaft, to deftroy all alFur ance 
and convidtion. Thefe arguments might be difplayM 
at greater length, if any durable good or benefit to 
'fociety could ever be expefled to refult from them. 

For here is' the chief and mod confounding objec- 
tion to excrjfhve fcdpticifm, that no durable good can 
ever refulc from it ; while it remains in its full force 
and vigour. We need only afk fuch a fceptic, IVhai 
his meaning is f And ixhat befrcfofes hj all tfm^ curt- 
9ui rifearihtif He is Immediately at a lofs, and 
knows not what to anfwer. A Cofernican or Ftolf- 
mak, who fupports each his difierent fyllem of aftio- 
nomy, may hope to produce a convi^on, which will 
remain, conftant and durable, with his andience. A 
StoT< or Epicurean difplays principles, which may not 
oply be durable, but which have a mighty^effbd Sn 
ccuidttd and b^aviour. Bat a Pyrrbunian cannot 

propofe. 
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.propofe, that his philofophy will have any conftaot 
influence on the nnind : Or if it had, that its influ-' 
ence would be beneficial to fociety. On the contrary, 

he nauft acknowlege, if he will acknowlege any thing, 
" that all human life ihuft perifh, were his principles 
iiciverfally and (leadily to prevail. All difcourfe, all 
a6lion wouM immediately ceafe ; and men remain in 
a total lethargy, till the neceflities of nature, unfatif. 
fy'd, put an end to their miferi^ble exiflence. *Tit 
true ; fo fatal an event is very little to be dreaded. 
Nature is always too fht>ng for principle. And tfao* 
a Pyrrhonian may throw himfelf or others into a mo- 
mentary amazement and confniion by his profound 
reafonings ; the firft and mod trivial event in life wilt 
put to flight all his doubts and fcruples, and leave hini 
the fame, in every point of a£lion and fpeculation^ 
with the philofophers of every otherie^, or ivith riioie 
who never concerned themfelves in any phSofophical* 
refearches. When he awakes from his dream, h« 
will be the firft to join in the laugh againft himfelf^ 
and to confefs, that all his objections are mere amufe-fe 
ments, and can have no other tendency than to (how 
the whimfical -condition of mankind, who mnft a6l 
and reafon and believe ; tho' they are not able, by 
their mofl diligent enquiry, to fatisfy themfelves con- 
cerning the foundation of tl^fe operiations, or to re* 
move the objeAions,which.ina7 be rais'd againft. them. 

L 3 PART 
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Thbre i<». hdeed, a more imtigaHd fcepticifm or 
i7r««V«riV^ philofopby, which may be both durable 
and uff fbl» and which may, in part, be the refult of 
this Fjrrbtu/mt or ixc^lfrve {crepticifin, when its an- 
diftingnifli'd doubts axc» in fom^ meafure, corre£Ud 
by coomiQB (cafe and reflfifiion. The greateft part of 
mankind arenatucally apt to be affiroiadve and dog- 
matical iadicir opiaioD^^fand while they iee objeAs 
only oa one fidcw and have n» idea of any cooatac*- 
poiziag aignmcnrtj ihoy throw themielvta precipi- 
tately into tibe principles, to which th^ ax« inclined I 
»or hare they any kdulgence for thofe who entertaia 

* 

oppofiteibatixnenCa* To hefitate or balance per* 
plea»s theor npderftanding, checka their paffion, and 
ffd^m^ iimx nOaxmi^ The/ v»^ therQfo(e» impa* 
liaai: tiHihcgf tfioapt ftom a flato, which, to tfaem ii 
CiOMafyi aadthcyAiak* thai they can never w^ 
|DQi«ftoBfeliies far cnonghrfrom i^ b^r thfivioleiftCQ 
of thu afifmations and obitiaacy of their belief 
Bat coaU fixk dogBMtkal laafonert becoDBie fenfibl9 
ctf tka iraage iafirinitks of iMUOaa tmdocfiaadia|^ 
tvea ia ita aoAperfiBil ftate, aad when moft accufatc 
aadcandflaiiDitadetenniaalioaai fiich a refledioii 
woold nataratty ia^e tkenk wiik more modefl^ afl4 
lafimr^ waA diaiinkk their fond optnton of than»^ 
lelveQti 9sA their pr^adice againft antagonifts. The 

illiterate 
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illiterate may refle£b on the difpofitioii of the learned, 
who, amidft all the advantages of fhidy and reflec- 
tion, are commonly ftill modeil and refenrM in their 

determinadons : And if any of the learned are in* 
diaVI, from dieir natnral temper, to hanghtineft 
and obfb'nacy, a fmall tinflare of Pjrrhonifm may 
abate their pride, by fliowing^them, that the few ad- 
ranfeages, which they may haw attained over their 
UbiHqws, are but incoofiderable, if compared with die 
MMverfal perplexity and confufioa» which li inhefea^ 
ia himnn n a t nfa in general, there it a degree of 
dovbt, and cas^n, and modefty, which, in all kinds 
of fcratiBy anddecifioiiy ought for cvev to accom* 
pany a juft reafoner. 

AN0THB& %Moi of mUJgniid tcaf&otmp which 
aaaybeof advantage to mankind, and which magr 
be the aatoral refiilt of the Pyrrbomem donbti and 
fcn^ks» is the limitation of our enquiries to fndh 
fiibjedU as are beft adapted to the narcow capaciQr of 
human underfianding. The imaginatifitu of maa ia 
naturally fuhlime, delighted withi whatever ia remott 
and extraordinary, and running, without contron(« 
into the moft diftaot parts of fpace and time, in or- 
der to avoid the objedst which cufiom has reader*d 

IQO familiar to it. A oomSt JudpaitU ob&rvos 4 
contrary method 1 and avoiding all diftant and, high 

caquirite> CQofiaes itfelf tQ ^aownoA Ufcj and to fuql\ 

fubjeOi 
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fobjefU as fall under daily pradice and experience 
leaving the more fublime topics to the embellifliment 
of poets and orators, or to the art^ of prieils and po- 
liticians. To bring us to fo falutary a determinati- 
on« nothing can be more ferviceable, than to be 
once thoroughly convinc'd of the force of the Pyr^ 
rbonian doubt, and of the impoflibility of any thing, 
but the ftrong power of natural inftind, to free ut 
from it. Thofe who have a propenfity to philofophy, 
will ftill continue their refearches ; becaufe they re- 
fled, that, befides the immediate pleafure, attending 
facb an occapation, philofophical decifions are no« 
thing but the refle^ons of common life, methodiz*d 
and corre£led. But they will never be tempted to go 
beyond common life, fo long as they coniider the im«> 
pcrfedUon of thofe faculties which they employ, their 
narrow reach, and their inaccurate operations. While 
we cannot give a fatisfaflory reafon, why we believe 
after a thoufand experiments, that a flone will fall, 
or Bxt bum ; cai we ever fatisfy ourfelves concern- 
ing any determinadons which we may form with re- 
gard to the origin of worlds, and the fituttion of na« 
lure, from, and to eternity ? 

' This narrow limitation, indeed, of our enquiries, 
it, in every refped, io reafonable, that it fuffices to 
make the flighteft examination into the oatural powers 
of die human mind, and compare them to their ob- 
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je6l8, in order to recommend it to as. We (hall then find 
what arc the proper fubjedls of fcience and enquiry. 

It fecms to me, that the only objefls of the ab- 
Ib-aft fciences or of demonftration are quantity and 
number, and that all attempts to extend this more 
perfect fpecies of knowlege beyond thefe bounds are 
mere fophiftry and illuiion. As the component parti 
of quantity and number are entirely iimilar, their re- 
lations become intricate and involved ; and nothing 
can be more curious, as well as ufeful, than to trace, 
by a variety of mediums, their equality or inequali- 
ty, thro' their different appearances. But as all other 
ideas are clearly diflindl and different from each 
other, we can never advance farther, by all our fcra- 
tiny, than to obferve this diverfity, and, by an obvi- 
bus reflection, pronounce one thing not to be ano« 
ther. Or if there be any difficulty in thjcfe decifiooa, 
it proceeds entirely from the undetermined meaning 
of words, which Is corredled by jufter definitions. 
That the fquare of, the Hypotenufe is equal to the fqnara 
of the other t'wo fides ^ cannot be known, let the terms 
be ever fo exadly defined, without a train of rcafon. 
ing aivd enquiry. But to convince us of this propo. 
iition, that ^here there is no property^ there can he n§ 
tnjufticey *tis only neceffary to define the terms, and 
explain injuflice to be a violation of property. This 
propofition is, indeed^ nothing but a more ImperfeSl 
7 d^^itfw- 



odier branck of leanuBg, ezcqic thefidenoei of mMi» 
tilj and Bmnber 2 and tkcfe miy (afid^^ Iikink» lii 
pmuHincM the only jpRqper objefib of laMliiiM|.pl 
dcmonflnidoiL 

-. . Au.^oikoroftq|iuMi of oMmegild 

CritondoxiAtMo<i ond thalb wo 
ofdwaanfcaiiBtt. Whamwt i$ mty^ U, Hmm 
gttMinof a Aa can wTOlve a oontradifli— . Ill 
non>c)ritcaoc of anjr beii^ withoHK cacoiydb^ kjm 
clear and diftind an idea as its oziAence. Thofn^ 
jolidott, whick affim^it not to b^ Iwwowr fid^ll 
no lefs conceivable and intell^Hileb than that ulnik 
affinns it to be. The cafe is difierent with the ftt 
encet, properly fo caird. Every propofition, which 
it not trae, is there confas'd and Qnintellig3ile» 
That the cabe root of 64 is eqoal to the half of 1 
Is a falfe p'ropoiiciony and can never be 
eoncciv'd. Bat that Qe/ir, or the angd d 
any being never exifted^ may be a faUe pro 
but fttll is perfeAly conceivable, and imptk$ DO 
tradition. 

The exiflence, therefore, of any bdng 
be prov'd by arguments from its caufe or i 
and thefe arguments are founded entirely 
cnce. If we reafon a priori, any thing 1 



■t 




0/tht jttaAtMeaJ«r'Seiflital Pbilofcply. ■ 14); 
iMt to produce *a^ diiDgr*Tlie -fttthig of a peebit 
, forangkt we kiew, cxtinguiOi the fiiii j 01 th* 
l| of a man controul the planeit in tlmii 4rbiti, 
X-only experience, which teaches n».,^e .naiare 
^^undt of ctafe and tStSt, n4 ■tta^lei u tjK 
ii^'tbe exifteoce of one ob^eiQ frpitt '-that of A^/;, 
'f. Soch i« the foDEMlatlAn'of tKtiA_ reafOu^tJ^^ 
h fama the greateft part of htmtap'kBavl^^;'' 
jti^^e Iburceof all honuji aOioiLjmd Mt^tttftitf^ ' 

'^^^■■'. "■■ ■ *' ''i*'-'''- 

^jl2^^^L reafoniijg» are eiiber cooceming put]|f^^^^ 

tfc^ ^oeral f^fls".. ' All deliberations in life regard- .^ 
*^<^^« i ^^^'a|i di'r^a^iti>ns in hillorj', chrb-- 
J^gco^l^ aiuistftfonomj;.;, 

.J'Tf^^^Jciejl^pi,- winch treat- .o_r geperaj- -fe^Js, are 
*'-^_irf^3^tein-Ql"o^h)'; phyfic," chy^iftVfv;^';. , 

il'itt.enquir'd inta. , ■ 
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in reafon^ fo far as it is fupported by experience. But 
its befl and mofl folid foandadoA is faitb mnd diviae 
revelation. 

Morals and critidfin are not fo properly objedi 
of the underftanding as of tafle and fentiment. fieaa- 
ty, whether moral or natural, is felt, more properly 
than perceived. Or if we reafon concerning it, ain. 
endeavour to fix its ftandard, we regard a new faft, 
«!/'«. the general taHe of mankind, or fome fuch fa&» 
which may be the object of reafoning aod enquiry*' 

■ • ■ 

When we run over libraries, jp^rjluaded of ib^ 
principles, what havoc mull we m'alce.) If vire ulqp 
in our hand any volume ; of diyjjii^'tar'fchoonrfet^ 
phyfics, for inllance ; let us Siik^JDon ii confain awf 
ahliraS reafonings concerning quanfity or numhei^ ?* . No. . 
l^pes it contain' any exferimcntat reafonings ccnceHtitf 
ptatters offa6i or -exijUnce ? No. Commit- it .then ^ 
the flames : For it can contain n<>thihg but ibplui^y;^ 
and illufion, ' . * •' •* 

FINIS. 



ERRATA. 

IJAGE 173. 1. 20. for M read />. P. 'iSy. 1. ai, tul 
fcrfcr.s, P. i88« I, 4.. read ai nljtid, P. 189. ]. ti. 

read /jt :•«/'.', 
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